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MISS LIBERTY 

Traveling with 
Precious Cargo 


THE “POKER 
CHIPS” GONE? 

Scarce Series 1923 
$10 Notes 


TALES OF 
TRUSSES 
& TEETH 

Countermarked Coins 
from Baltimore 




Stack’s Bowers Galleries is Pleased to Present Highlights from the 

Cardinal Collection Educational Foundation 

to be offered with other important properties in our 


Official Auction of the Whitman Coin & Collectibles Expo 
November 8-10,2017 • Baltimore, Maryland 



1773 Virginia Halfpenny. 
Newman 3-F, W-1455. 

No Period After GEORGIVS, 
7 Harp Strings. MS-66 BN 
(PCGS Secure). CAC. 



(1792) Washington Born Virginia Copper. 
Legend Reverse. Baker-60, Musante 
GW-33, W-10730. Rarity-6. Copper. 
MS-66+ BN (PCGS). Secure Holder. CAC. 
Ex Newcomer-Green-Picker. Likely Finest Known. 



Undated (1795) Liberty and Security 
Penny. Musante GW-45, Baker-30, 
W-11050. Copper. Lettered Edge. 
MS-66 BN (PCGS). CAC. 



1867 J.A. Bolen / Libertas Americana 
store card. Copper. 25 mm. Musante 
JAB-30. MS-64BN (PCGS). 



1792 Cent. Silver Center. Judd-1, 
Pollock-1. Rarity-6+. Copper with 
Silver Plug. Reeded Edge. 
MS-61 BN (PCGS). CAC. 

Ex Morris-Sloss- Terranova. 




Among the Finest Known. 


1876 United States Diplomatic 
Medal. Bronze. 68 mm. 
Julian CM-15. 
SP-64BN (PCGS). 


For more information, 
contact us today. 

West Coast: 800.458.4646 
East Coast: 800.566.2580 
Email: Info@StacksBowers.com 


1794 Flowing Hair Half Dollar. 0-105, T-3. 
Rarity-5. AU-58+ (PCGS). Secure Holder. 
The Finest Known. 


1797 Draped Bust Silver Dollar. BB-72, B-2. 
Rarity-4. Stars 9x7, Small Letters. 
MS-64 (PCGS). Secure Holder. 

Ex Newman. The Finest Known 


1776 Washington Before Boston Medal. 
Bronze. 69 mm. U.S. Mint Restrike. Musante 


“1779” (1789) DeFleury at Stony Point Obverse 
Cliche. Tin, uniface, backed with paper. As 
Betts-566. MS-62 (PCGS). 


GW-09-US1, Baker-49. SP-64BN (PCGS). Discovered in France in 2013. q. David Bowers / ana l.m #336 Ron Giiiio / ana lm #950 

Christine Karstedt / ANA LM #5492 Richard Ponterio / ANA LM #2163 


800.458.4646 West Coast Office . 800.566.2580 East Coast Office 
1231 E. Dyer Road, Suite 100, Santa Ana, CA 92705 . 949.253.0916 
123 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 . 212.582.2580 
Info@StacksBowers.com • StacksBowers.com 
California • New York • New Hampshire • Hong Kong • Paris 

SBG NUM NovHL 171006 Q. David Bowers ANA LM 336 
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GALLERIES 


America’s Oldest and Most Accomplished Rare Coin Auctioneer 








The Collectors Source 
For rare & unique Coins 



U.S. COINS 


EST. 1985 


WWW.BUYUSCOINS.COM 


8435 Katy Freeway, Houston, Texas 77024 • Phone: 713-464-6868 • Toll Free: 888-502-7755 



I PNG RES 


ijjNGC gftfe 


Richard Duncan ANA LM 3601 









PLATINUM NIGHT® & SIGNATURE® AUCTIONS 

January 3-8, 2018 | Tampa | Live & Online 



Consign to the Official Auction of 
FUN 2018 and sell alongside 

The Steven Duckor Collection of 
Walking Liberty Half Dollars 




1916-S Half Dollar 
MS66 PCGS Secure, CAC 



1918-D Half Dollar 
MS66 PCGS Secure, CAC 



1917-D Obverse Half Dollar 
MS66 PCGS Secure, CAC 



1919-D Half Dollar 
MS65 PCGS Secure, CAC 



1917-S Reverse Half Dollar 
MS66 PCGS Secure, CAC 



1921-D Half Dollar 
MS66 PCGS Secure, CAC 





1921 -S Half Dollar 
MS65+ PCGS Secure, CAC 


1928-S Half Dollar 
MS65+ PCGS Secure, CAC 


1933-S Half Dollar 
MS67 PCGS Secure, CAC 



Contact a Heritage Consignment Director today 

800-835-6000 


DALLAS I NEW YORK I BEVERLY HILLS I SAN FRANCISCO I CHICAGO I PALM BEACH 
LONDON I PARIS I GENEVA I AMSTERDAM I HONG KONG 

Always Accepting Quality Consignments in 40 Categories 
Immediate Cash Advances Available 
1 Million-f- Online Bidder-Members 


HERITAGE 

AUCTIONS 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
NUMISMATIC AUCTIONEER 


Paul R. Minshull #AU4563; Heritage #AB665 & AB2218. BP 20%; see HA.com 47406 
Steve Ivy ANA LM 1689 






We Retailed 


for $400K h 


Need Cash Quick? 

Loans from 

$2,500 to 

$10,000,000 


We Retailed this coin 


for $400K + 


DON’T 

'Liquidate Your Coin 

Let Us 

Sell Them Retail! 

Tangible Finance Corporation 
Will Advance up to 70% 
^Reasonable Interest Rates 
While Your Coins are 
Aggresively Marketed 
Sales Commissions as Low as 5 % Total 

1 —i-| t m /No Buyers Premium! 

Flexible Terms Ino Sellers Premium i 

Bank Vault-Style Secured Storage 

Fully Insured 

Super Discounted Major Auction Rates 

If You Want to Sell 

^ Full Color Brochure (for coins over $10,000) 

Full Color Advertising in Coin World, 

Numismatist, and the Nums..News, 
and more 

# Extensive On-Line Marketing 

; # Amazon & Comprehensive 
Google Ad Campaigns 


INSTANT CASH! 



We Retailed 
this coin 

for $1.2M+ 


www.tiil.com 

1910 S. Coast HWY, 
Laguna Beach, CA 92651 


We Retailed 
this coin for 

$1,150,00 


3 Members of the PNG 
Consultant on the 
Guiness Book of World Records 
for the Largest Rare Coin 
Private Transaction 


Yes, it’s true! 

Same Day Funding 

No Personal Guarantees 
No Financials 

Extremely Competitive Rates 

(far less than pawnshop rates) 

All Forms of Tangibles 
Rare Coins, All Bullion 
Jewlery, Fine Art, Antiques, 
Automobiles, Yachts, and 
Real Estate 

Please Call 

888-818-4115 

Jr 'V 

I |- -1 

TANGIBLE 

FINANCE 

Tangible Finance is a subsidiary 
of Tangible Investments, Inc. 


4 Life Members of ANA 
California Pawn Dealers 
Association Members 

A Rated BBB 

200 Years Combined Staff Experience 


^$2 ^ 

Billion 

in Transactions 


Co-Founder PCGS 


Silvania DiGenova ANA LM 2674 








As a member of the American 
Numismatic Association, you 
could receive exclusive savings 
on auto and home insurance from 
Liberty Mutual . 1 



Join thousands of satisfied customers with 
Liberty Mutual Insurance . 2 



Discounted Rates—You could save up to $519.52 a year 3 on auto 
insurance and receive additional discounts on home insurance. 



Exceptional Service—Whether you’re in an accident or just need 
some advice, know well always be on call for you. 




Superior Benefits—Enjoy a number of superior benefits, such 
as 24-Hour Claims Assistance, Accident Forgiveness 4 , Roadside 
Assistance 5 and Better Car Replacement.™ 6 


For a free quote, call 888-323-1207 
or visit libertymutual.com/ana 


Client # 115394 



Liberty Mutual. 

INSURANCE 


AMERICAN 

NUMISMATIC 

ASSOCIATION 


American Numismatic Association receives financial support for offering this auto and home benefits program. 

' Discounts and savings are available where state laws and regulations allow, and may vary by state. To the extent permitted by law, applicants are individually underwritten; not all applicants may qualify. 2 Based 
on Liberty Mutual Insurance Company's 2014 Customer Satisfaction Survey in which more than 81% of policyholders reported their interaction with Liberty Mutual service representatives to be "among the best 
experiences” and “better than average." 3 Average annual savings based on countrywide survey of new customers from 01/27/2014 to 01/16/2015 who reported their prior insurers' premiums when they switched 
to Liberty Mutual's group auto and home program. Savings do not apply in MA. 4 For qualifying customers only. Accident Forgiveness is subject to terms and conditions of Liberty Mutual's underwriting 
guidelines. Not available in CA and may vary by state. 5 With the purchase of optional Towing & Labor coverage. Applies to mechanical breakdowns and disablements only. Towing related to accidents would be 
covered under your Collision or Other Than Collision coverage. 6 Optional coverage. Applies to a covered total loss. Deductible applies. Does not apply to leased vehicles and motorcycles. Not available in NC. 


Coverage provided and underwritten by Liberty Mutual Insurance and its affiliates, 175 Berkeley Street, Boston, MA 02116. 
©2017 Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Valid through November 4, 2017. 
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NumisCorner.com 



ROYAL 

COLLECTORS 

Get a 5% discount on all our catalog to expand 
your collection with "NUMISMATIST" code. 


+ 33 (0)3 28 14 42 36 • NUMISCORNER.COM • □□□□ 

Maxime Loriel ANA 3175551 


NOVEMBER 2017 
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BE SEEN 









,JU ^r,c GUARaim 


Your coins are more than a collection. They are treasured heirlooms that will be 
passed down for generations to come. Protect your legacy and its value with expert 
authentication, grading and encapsulation services from NGC. No grading service is 
more trusted by collectors, dealers and even the Smithsonian Institution. 

Learn more at NGCcoin.com/legacy 


30 


®NGC 

FOUNDED 1987 


Official Grading Service of 

NUMISMATIC ^ P-N-G 


NGCcoin.com | 800-NGC-COIN North America | Asia | Europe 

Mark Salzberg, ANA LM 3127 | Steve Eichenbaum. ANA LM 5735 | Rick Montgomery. ANA 1216123 
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The Identity of Pratt’s Indian 

Evidence suggests that Bela Lyon Pratt based the figure on his early- 
20th-century gold coins on a prominent Sioux chief. 

Allan Schein 


COVER STORY 

Photo by Goldberg 
Coins/Lyle Engleson 
d> Robert B. Kelley 
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COUNTERSTAMPED COINS 

Craig Blackstone 

si 

CRIME & NUMISMATICS 

Col. Steven K. Ellsworth (Ret.) 

so 

WORLD COINAGE 

STEVEN BIEDA 


PAPER MONEY 

David Schwager 

NOVEMBER 2017 



Tales of Trusses & Teeth 

A dentist and a manufacturer of medical instruments counterstamped 
coins in 19th-century Baltimore. 

Driving Miss Liberty 

Protect yourself and your coins by taking a few safety precautions 
when traveling with your precious cargo. 

Iceland’s 1930 Althing Millennium Coinage 

The northern European island nation produced a striking three-piece 
commemorative set to recognize the founding of its parliament. 

Where Have All the “Poker Chips” Gone? 

The Series of 1923 $10 Legal Tender note is one of the scarcest 
20th-century U.S. paper currency types. 


money.org The NUMISMATIST 5 
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129 years of numismatic history 
and information are now yours. 

ANA members have FREE access to The Numismatist archives. 


As an ANA member, you now have access to digital archives of all 129 volumes of The Numismatist. The 
online editions look exactly like the printed originals, allowing you to experience the magazine in its historical 
context — something the average website can’t offer. Each archived page from 1888 to the present can be 
downloaded and printed, as well as bookmarked, cited and referenced by other registered users. 


All you need to get started is your ANA Membership number and 
a valid e-mail address. Join the discovery at money.org. 


AMERICAN 

NUMISMATIC 


ASSOCIATION 












































































































Made in 
Vermont. 
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The future of money. 

Gary Adkins 

EDITOR’S DESK 

Memorials in metal. 
Barbara J. Gregory 

LETTERS 

Kern’s coins, Bowers’ bounty, 
August issue. 
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USA COIN ALBUM 

Long live Morgan dollars. 
David W. Lange 
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A kick out of colonial paper. PAGE 77 


29 ANCIENTS 

Biblical coins. 

Grant Shobar 

^ TOKENS & MEDALS 

Raise the roof. 

David Schenkman 

PAPER money 

Overthrowing British rule. 
Jeff Sullivan 

79 EARLY AMERICAN MONEY 

Vermont coppers. 
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Mint faux pas. 

Louis Golino 



Kiss of death. PAGE 69 
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Think outside the box. 

Al Doyle 
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Bidding on location. 

Andy Smith 
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WWI commem, Cuban 
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Clark quarter. 
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1986 silver American Eagle. 
Rod Gillis 
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Armchair travel. 
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Online offerings. 
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northern gold. 
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■ Minneapolis, MN 55439-8018 
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Donald Kagin, Vice President 

1550 G Tiburon Blvd, Suite 201 
Tiburon, CA 94920-2521 
Phone: 415-435-2601 
E-mail: kagin@money.org 


Steve Ellsworth, Governor 

P0 Box 2869 
Brentwood, TN 37024 
Phone: 703-932-6331 
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Brian Hendelson, Governor 

P0 Box 6463 

Bridgewater, NJ 08807-0463 
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The American Numismatic Association (ANA), a nonprofit, 
educational organization, was founded in 1891 and claims 
25,000 members in the United States and throughout the 
world. The Association’s official magazine, The Numismatist, 
was first published in 1888 by Dr. George F. Heath. Chartered 
for 50 years by an Act of Congress in 1912 and renewed in 
perpetuity by an Act of Congress on April 10,1962, the ANA 
is a mutual organization for the benefit of its members. It 
does not discriminate against applicants or employees on 
the basis of age, race, sex, sexual orientation, color, religion, 
national origin, disability or any other status protected by 
state or local law. 
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David W. Lange 
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1916 half dollar. 



Philly ID, 
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»Medallic 

VM#/ Jitg OTllnf 


MAKING METAL MEMORABLE 

SINCE 1903 


From concept to finished medallion, Medallic Art 
uses its state of the art facility, skilled artists and artisans, 
century of experience and unmatched capability to guide any 
custom project from the simple to highly complex. 

www.medallic.com • 866-891-9900 


NOVEMBER 2017 
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PLATINUM 


GOLD 

(The Numismatist delivered 

by mail) 

(The Numismatist digital-only version) 

O Ages 5-17 

$26 

O Ages 18 and over $28 

O Ages 18-64 

$46 

O Ages 5-17 $14 

O Ages 65 or over 

$41 


O Mr. O Mrs. 

O Ms. 


Name 



Street 

City 


State Zip 


Join or renew your membership 
in the world’s biggest community 
of collectors! 

^YES! 


I want to □ JOIN 


I want to □ RENEW 


A wealth of knowledge is available to members 
of the American Numismatic Association. 
Whether you’re new to the hobby or an 
advanced collector, we’ve got great programs 
designed just for you. 


Phone _ 

E-mail_ 

(required for gold membership) 

Birthdate _ 

(required for age discount) 

ANA# _ 


>- The Numismatist — the gold standard of hobby 
publications. Each monthly issue is packed full 
of gems you won’t read about any place else. 

And members now have FREE digital access to 

all 129 volumes, from 1888 to the present — a 

one-stop hobby reference! 

>• Access to the best educational programs in the 
hobby — seminars, lectures and correspondence 
courses — plus reference materials from the 

largest numismatic lending library in the world. 

> Exclusive discounts on hobby publications, books, 
supplies, collection insurance and more. And 
members receive direct submission privileges 
for grading and conservation services through 
NGC (a $39 value)! 

>- Free admission to the World’s Fair of Money® and 
the National Money Show® — the biggest, most 
educational coin shows in the country. 


PAYMENT OPTIONS 

O Check O Visa O MasterCard O AmEx O Discover 


Name on Card 


Card Number 


Expiration Date 


Email (to receive an acknowledgement of your order) 

Make check payable to the ANA and send with application to: 

ANA, 818 N. Cascade Avenue, Colorado Springs, CO 80903-3279 

JOIN or RENEW by Phone 

Our knowledgeable staff members are available weekdays 
8 am to 5 pm MST by calling 1-800-514-2646. Or email us at 
membership@money.org. 

AMERICAN 

NUMISMATIC 

ASSOCIATION 


Call 1-800-514-2646 today! 


www.money.org 
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AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 

818 N. Cascade Ave. 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
Phone: 719-632-2646 • Fax: 719-634-4085 
E-mail: ana@money.org 
facebook.com/numismatics 
twitter.com/ANACoins 
OFFICE HOURS 

Monday-Friday, 8 a.m.-5 p.m. (MT) 
MUSEUM & LIBRARY HOURS 
Tuesday-Saturday, 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 

CORPORATE OFFICERS 

Kimberly Kiick 

Executive Director & Publisher 

For a complete staff directory, 
visit MONEY.ORG. 

Edward C. Rochette Executive Director Emeritus 

Lawrence P. Baber Treasurer 
Sanford Pearl Secretary 
Hollie Wieland General Counsel 
Mark Lighterman Parliamentarian 

Q. David Bowers Historian 


ANA SERVICES DIRECTORY 

Accounting accounting@money.org 
Administration executiveoffice@money.org 
Advertising advertising@money.org 
Conventions convention@money.org 
Donations donate@money.org 
Education education@money.org 
Insurance insurance@money.org 
Library library@money.org 
Mediation consumerawareness@money.org 
Membership membership@money.org 
Museum museum@money.org 
Public Relations pr@money.org 
Publications magazine@money.org 
Subscriptions subscriptions@money.org 
Website webmaster@money.org 



MEMBERSHIP DUES/SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Gold (online magazine) .$ 28 

2 years . 53 

3 years . 78 

Age 5 to 17 . 14 

Life 

Age 54 & under. 800 

Age 55 & older .600 


Silver ( online magazine) 

Associate (spouse/child, same address) 14 


Platinum (printed magazine)* .$ 46 

2 years . 88 

3 years . 130 

Age 5 to 17 . 26 

Age 65 & older. 41 

Life 

Age 54 & under.1,200 

Age 55 & older .900 

Non-member subscription . 48 

Club (printed magazine)* .$ 75 

2 years . 145 

3 years . 215 

Life (25 years) .1,750 


* For special handling or delivery outside 
the United States , please add $36 per year. 


From Your President 


Gary Adkins 


THE FUTURE OF MONEY 

What is crucial to the survival of coinage 

and the hobby in this modern age? 


o 


Education is the 
key to creating a 
coinage renaissance 
and a future for our 
collecting community 
and industry. 


n October 17, I had the distinct honor and privilege of speaking at the 
United States Mint’s 2017 forum in Washington, D.C., the theme of 
which was “Numismatics—The Road Ahead.” My chosen topic was 
— “The Future of Money,” which I am sure the U.S. Mint has explored at 
great length. Personally, I believe that coin col¬ 
lecting and manufacturing are at a crossroads, 
and in the next few years we might well experi¬ 
ence a tremendous change that could impact 
our lives and livelihoods. 

What lies ahead for the U.S. Mint, its suppli¬ 
ers and distributors, and its customers? The same 
questions easily apply to the American Numis¬ 
matic Association! The world is changing in ways 
we could not have imagined. Technology is devel¬ 
oping so fast that this week’s advances are next 
week’s history. The ANA has its technological 
challenges, plus an aging demographic and evolv¬ 
ing tastes and interests. What is crucial to our 4)4) 

survival in this modern age? 

Education is the key to creating a coinage renaissance 
and a future for our collecting community and industry. 
In many ways, money is an afterthought in today’s world. 
Coinage and paper currency play a minor role in daily 
transactions. Even credit cards have given way to soft¬ 
ware that lets you transfer funds immediately. Most peo¬ 
ple carry little or no cash because they don’t need to! 

You might ask then, if money is headed toward obsoles¬ 
cence, why should we be concerned with educating people 
about its history, its evolution and its place in the age of 
technology? The elimination of the cent has been dis¬ 
cussed for many years, but that possibility has become 
essentially moot in the fast-paced world of finance. Indeed, the future of 
all forms of money is in jeopardy. Are these numismatic relics worth sav¬ 
ing? I am sure that our members would respond emphatically, “Yes!” 

Today, silver and gold coinage remains strong as a tangible asset in 
many retirement accounts and investment portfolios. Likewise, its histori¬ 
cal significance cannot be overstated. In this age of fiat money, specimens 
with true intrinsic value would encourage a rebirth in coinage. I fear that 
without some sense of perceived value, our coins and paper currency will 
not be sustainable. 

The mandate of the American Numismatic Association is education. We 
are determined to preserve and present the history of money in all its 
forms. With your help, we can instill in young people an appreciation of 
currency and its importance in a strong and robust monetary system. 




JOIN TODAY! 

Phone Toll-Free 800-514-2646 
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Whitman 


An Official Whitman' Guidebook 




DESIGN YOUR i 


ANA Members - 

Take 20% OFF 

Your 

Enter Code ANA20 at Checkout! 

5 hJeAv 
AvcUlcMe/ 

Itemfrl 


*Some exclusions apply ; see below 


My 


Quarter Collection 
$14.99 

This uniquely designed 
quarter album opens to 
reveal four panels with 
fun facts and a slot for 
each coin in your child's 
quarter collection. It's 
made of sturdy board 
and has a handle, so 
your young hobbyists 
can take their 
collections wherever 
their journeys lead. 


Inside the Rare 
Coin Marketplace 

$14.95 - 320 pages 
6x9* Softcover 
Full Color 

Learn how to build a 
meaningful and significant 
coin collection on any 
budget, for your own 
pleasure, for investment 
purposes, to share a fun 
bobby, and to explore many 
areas of interest that are 
touched by coins. 


INSIDE THE 

RARE COIN 

MARKETPLACE 


Q, DAVID BOWERS 

FOREWORD BY KENNETH BRESSETT 


Design Your Own 
Cent Folder 
$12.99 

Three-panel coin folder 
Markers • Crayons 
Fold-out map • Sticker sheets 

Each of these creative packages 
has a three-panel coin folder that 
your children can decorate with 
sticker sheets, markers, and 
crayons (all included!). They can 
pinpoint places they've been 
(or would like to visit) on the 
fold-out map. 


4 Markers 
. Activities 
6 Sticker Sheets 
Nickel Folder 


mm 


Design Your Own 
Nickel Folder 
$12.99 

Three-panel coin folder 
Markers • Crayons 
Fold-out map • Sticker sheets 

This is a fun hobby project for 
young collectors. They can decorate 
their three-panel coin folder with 
sticker sheets, markers, and 
crayons (all included). And the 
fold-out map of the United States 
highlights places they've visited or 
would like to see. 




Whitman 

Publishing, LLC 


m 


Whitman 


% 
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Barbara J. Gregory 


MEMORIALS IN METAL 

Don’t forget the coins and medals 

that were silent witnesses to history. 


A 
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s readers are well aware, coins, tokens and medals are mini-chroniclers of 
bygone eras. Every piece tells a story through its design, composition, 
date and mintmark. But, have you ever thought about how they relate 
— to your family’s history? The date on a Morgan dollar in your collec¬ 
tion represents the year your grandmother was born, and that medal in the 
box of buttons in the catchall drawer was presented to your father when he 
retired after 40 years with the same company. 

Several weeks ago, my husband’s cousin Susan 
visited from Delaware. Her mission was to spend a 
few days with her feisty aunt (my mother-in-law), 
who celebrated her 95th birthday in June. The 
family archivist, Susan scours city directories, 
newspapers, military records and ancestry web¬ 
sites in search of personal stories and connections. 

She spent hours with her aunt, 
sorting through boxes of pic¬ 
tures and memorabilia and tak¬ 
ing notes and photographs. 

What impressed her most 
was her aunt’s service in the 
U.S. Navy during World War 



Every piece tells 
a story through 
its design, 
composition, date 
and mintmark. 
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II. “Aunt Madeleine feels that the photos of her in uni¬ 
form and the pins she wore on her jacket have little 
meaning, but they do,” says Susan. “She was a hero.” 

To ensure her aunt’s contributions will not be forgot¬ 
ten, Susan urged us to preserve and display these arti¬ 
facts. With Veterans Day approaching, we accepted the 
challenge. And, to mark important milestones in her 
service, we plan to include one or two carefully selected coins with corre¬ 
sponding dates. What better way to establish a sense of time and place? 

Articles in this issue likewise rely on coins to set the stage. Allan 
Schein’s cover story, “The Identity of Pratt’s Indian” (p. 36), explores the 
design of the Indian Head half and quarter eagles of 1908-29 and the times 
that influenced their creation. A counterstamped large cent and half dollar 
introduce readers to two businessmen in 19th-century Baltimore in Craig 
Blackstone’s “Tales of Trusses and Teeth” (p. 47). 

In “Where Have All the ‘Poker Chips’ Gone?” (p. 63), David Schwager 
considers the Series 1923 $10 Legal Tender notes and how the circular de¬ 
signs behind the denomination on the back resemble gaming tokens. Steven 
Bieda’s article, “Iceland’s 1930 Althing Millennium Coinage” (p. 58), de¬ 
scribes three commemoratives that celebrate the world’s oldest parliamen¬ 
tary system of government. Finally, Steve Ellsworth explains how to keep 
your numismatic treasures safe as you travel with them to coin meetings 
and shows in “Driving Miss Liberty” (p. 51). 

As you recall family history and loved ones, don’t forget the coins and 
medals that were there as silent witnesses. 
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Kern’s coins...Bowers’ bounty...August issue. 



Kern Correction 

A coin in Andy Smith’s “Auctions” 
column in the September 2017 
issue (“Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat 
Coin,” p. 23) was misidentified. 

The issue de¬ 
scribed as “per¬ 
fect brilliant proof 
gem with wire 
edge. Only 600 
minted in all” in 
Mehl’s catalog was 
the 1878 20-cent 
piece previously 
owned by Jerome 
Kern, not the 1876- 
CC 20-cent rarity. 
The editorial staff 
accepts responsi¬ 
bility for this error 
and apologizes to the 
author and readers. 

Editor 


a lot of money and helped me de¬ 
termine the direction of my collec¬ 
tion. Today, my holdings might be 
small, but the feeling I get when 
I show them off is huge. The fact 
that I have made slow and wise 
decisions on just the right coins 
is a testament to the education 
I have received from reading 
Bowers’ articles and books. 

John A. Davis , ANA 3186400 

€6 


Bowers’ writings 
have saved me 
a lot of money and 
helped me determine 
the direction of 
my collection. 


Debt of Gratitude 

I want to extend a “thank you” to 
author Q. David Bowers for all the 
articles, books and general knowl¬ 
edge he has passed on to numis¬ 
matists like myself. I personally 
love the concept of buying the coin 
and not the coin holder. Also, it 
was a revelation to learn that a 
grade of Mint State (MS)-69 or 
-70 is the rule, not the exception, 
for modern proof coins. And 
finally, his advice to invest in 
books and education ensures that 
the hobby does not fly by night. 

Bowers’ writings have saved me 


Opinions expressed are those of the authors 
and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the ANA or the editorial staff. The Numismatist 
reserves the right to edit comments for length 
and clarity. 

> Direct letters to The Numismatist, 818 N. Cas¬ 
cade Ave., Colorado Springs, CO 80903-3279 
or magazine@money.org. 
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Next Best Thing 

The August issue was a great one! 

I had wanted to say something 
sooner, but was interrupted by 
Hurricane Irma. 
Thank goodness 
the storm was 
not as bad as 
some forecasted. 

I especially 
loved David 
McCarthy’s arti¬ 
cle about the Nova Constellatio 
5 00 quint (p. 47). The first 
thought that came to my mind was 
wouldn’t it be nice to hold one and 
feel the history in your hand. Then 
it hit me that I have a few pre-1973 
copies. They are affordable and 
don’t need to be put away in a 
home safe or safe-deposit box. 
They are well made, and I can 
enjoy them any time I want! 

James Biancarosa , ANA 1167130 
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100% Sell Through 
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American Classics 


Al Doyle 


ANA 3151783 


GREAT DATES ON A BUDGET 


By thinking outside the box, collectors can acquire 

desirable coins without breaking the bank. 


E 


xperienced collectors want coins 
that stand out from the crowd, 
such as colorfully toned pieces 
— or odd and unusual specimens, 
which can appear at every point on 
the price spectrum. In U.S. num¬ 
ismatics, such a quest usually in¬ 
volves better dates. 

Some hobbyists wrongly as¬ 
sume they can’t acquire scarcer 
items on a middle-class budget. 
This fallacy is related to a certain 
“don’t think outside the box” tra¬ 
dition that permeates the Ameri¬ 
can coin-collecting scene. If you 
are locked into pursuing complete 
date- and-mintmark sets of var¬ 
ious series, chances are ex¬ 


OPTIONS AWAIT 

collectors willing 
to “think outside 
the box ” by focus¬ 
ing less on com¬ 
pleting sets and 
more on individ¬ 
ual better-date 
coins , like this 
1888 nickel 
3-cent piece . 

Actual Size: 17.9mm 



cellent that you will nev¬ 
er reach your goal—or even 
come close to completing a set. 

This is especially true for those 
who pursue the most popular se¬ 
ries. The cost of acquiring full sets 
with sought-after keys can be stag¬ 
gering. Good intentions won’t make 
up for a lack of funds when it comes 
to buying a 1909-S VDB Lincoln 
cent or an 1893-S Morgan dollar. 

So, what can a cash-strapped 
numismatist do? He or she can 
ditch the date sets and look for 


interesting single coins. 

The definition of “better date 
is broadened here—and 
for good reason. Dozens 
of hard-to-find old U.S. 
coins often fly under 
the radar. These pieces 
tend to be in series that 
attract few specialists 
who strive to form com¬ 
plete sets. That reduces 
the demand—and re¬ 
tail price —for desir¬ 
able coins that are not 
easy to find. Here are 
some of the plentiful 
better dates that 

are moderately priced. 

Would you like to own 
a 19th-century U.S. coin 
with a mintage of just 
36,501? The 1888 nickel 
3 cents commands $100 
to $150 in Extremely 
Fine (EF) or About Uncir¬ 
culated. If that’s too much 
for your budget, consider 
the 1875 3 cents (mint¬ 
age 228,000) at around 
$50 in EF. 

The low mintage of 
264,000 for the 1916- 
D Mercury dime is en¬ 
graved in the minds of 
countless numismatists. How 
about a much older 10-cent piece 
that was struck in smaller numbers 
than the fabled and expensive key 
from the early 20th century? Very 
few collectors can recite from mem¬ 
ory the 245,000 mintage of the 
1847 Seated Liberty dime, though 
they might recall that the date 
sometimes sits high against the 
base of Liberty. One such piece, 
certified as Fine-15 by a major 


it 

Ditch 

the date sets 
and look for 
interesting 
single coins. 
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third-party grading service, re¬ 
cently sold for only $55.50 on eBay. 

The 1932-D and 
1932-S Washington 
quarters are frequently 
sought because of their 
respective mintages of 
436,800 and 408,000. 
Many Seated Liberty 
quarters of the 1840 s 
and a few issues from 
later years have com¬ 
parable or lower mint¬ 
ages than the Depres¬ 
sion-era Washingtons, 
yet they sell for modest 
prices. Keep in mind 
that many pre-1853 U.S. silver coins 
were melted down when the flood 
of gold from California made that 
practice profitable for a short time, 
and that heightens the scarcity of 
older items. 

Does owning one or more 180- 
to 200-year-old U.S. coins seem 
like an impossible dream? Check 
current prices for Bust half dollars 
in Fine or better. The price of get¬ 
ting into this classic series is cer¬ 
tainly reasonable. If better dates 
are your goal, a number of Barber 
half dollars that sport mintages of 
less than a million can be obtained 
without financial hardship. The 
challenge here will be finding 
problem-free specimens in Fine or 
better, as the vast majority of Bar¬ 
ber halves circulated until they 
were heavily worn. 

Don’t overlook scarcer, old coins 
because of spending limitations 
or outdated collecting methods. 
Creativity and diligent searching 
will yield some genuine values 
from the past. 

doyle@money.org 
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Strong and Durable 

Our sealed, tamper-evident 
holder protects against 
harmful contact and 
incidental damage. 


Double-Thick 

High-relief coins, even 
decadrachms, are safely 
accommodated in our 
unique double-thick holder. 


Inert Materials 

Independently tested and 
approved for use by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


EdgeView® 

Four prongs provide a 
largely unobstructed view 
of the edge. 


...for the world’s first coinage 


Collectors across the world choose NGC for its integrity and innovation. Our expert 
encapsulation provides complete protection with ample room to explore and display your 
ancient coins like never before. Our state-of-the-art, sonically sealed EdgeView® Holder 
secures your coin while showcasing its every detail—on the front, back and edge. 


Preserve your ancient treasures. Visit NGCcoin.com/ancients 
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Auctions 


Andy Smith 


BETTER BIDDING 


Participate in a live auction 


to take advantage 

of the fun, fellowship and additional opportunities. 


L ast month, I discussed some of 
the advantages of attending an 
auction, looking specifically at 
- the aesthetic and physical as¬ 
pects. My study was by no means 
exhaustive, and in this column, I 
will further examine the benefits 
awaiting those who participate in a 
sale on location by revisiting Scots¬ 
man Auction Company’s Midwest 
Summer Sale held on July 21, 2017. 

Scotsman’s sale comprised 1,096 
lots of coins and paper currency. 
The auction began at 6 p.m. and 
ended at approximately 11:30 p.m, 
with a couple of breaks for food and 
refreshment. The bidding floor was 
open earlier in the evening to give 
aspiring bidders an opportunity to 
find seats and socialize. 

While many had attended the 
Missouri Numismatic Society con¬ 
vention held in conjunction with 
the sale, some had traveled in 
hopes of purchasing specific lots. I 
sat next to a man who had driven 
two hours from Jefferson City, 
Missouri, to purchase a particular 
Indian Head cent that had eluded 
his grasp at other auctions. He 
was successful in his quest. 

Camaraderie is an overlooked 
aspect of today’s auctions that 
would have been taken for granted 


► ALSO SOLD in Scotsman’s July 2017 sale: 

Lot 707: Seven 1934 dimes, NGC MS-66. 
Apricot-gold toning over two pieces. Remaining 
five display white, non-toned properties and 
sharpness throughout, $1,800. 

Lot 828: Nine 1941-D quarters, NGC MS-67. 
Most display faint touch of yellowish color, 
although a couple could be called fully brilliant 
white, $3,400. 



LOT 1059, a 1935-S Washington quarter 
and a 1943 Walking Liberty half, sold for 
$180 to a floor bidder at Scotsman’s sale. 


Actual Size: 24.3mm & 30.6mm 


in the past. Not only does live par¬ 
ticipation enable collectors and 
dealers to network, but it also en¬ 
courages interaction among like- 
minded people of all 
ages and specialties. 

Some collectors at the 
Scotsman sale were in¬ 
terested in paper cur¬ 
rency, while others fo¬ 
cused on coins or other 
items. Dialogue be¬ 
tween auction staff and 
buyers also made for a 
lively evening. 

Those present were 
given bidding oppor¬ 
tunities that were not 
offered to mail or In¬ 
ternet participants. On multiple 
occasions, attendees could bid 
against the highest recorded offer 
on particular lots. If someone in 
the room upped the ante and there 
was no further action, they were 
declared the winner of the lot. At 
the discretion of the auctioneer, 
this could result in a rather rapid 
conclusion, and only those pres¬ 


ent could avail them¬ 
selves of this advantage. 

One example of a lot 
that sold in this manner 
was a modest two-coin 
set—a 1935-S Washing¬ 
ton quarter graded Mint 
State (MS)-63 by Pro¬ 
fessional Coin Grading 
Service (PCGS) and a 
1943 Walking Liberty 
half dollar certified MS- 
64 by Numismatic Guar¬ 
anty Corporation (NGC). 
Scotsman’s description 
of Lot 1059 suggested 
that both pieces might 
be undergraded. When bidding 
commenced, the book bid (rep¬ 
resenting a bidder who was not 
present) was $170 ($195.50 with 
15-percent buyer’s 
premium). A quick live 
bid of $180 ($207 with 
premium) was offered. 
Seeing no further 
competition, the auc¬ 
tioneer hammered the 
two-coin lot at the lat¬ 
ter price. 

The Internet and 
other means of remote 
participation have un¬ 
doubtedly made the 
auction world more 
accessible, but intan¬ 
gible benefits beyond buying and 
selling are only available in per¬ 
son. The ability to connect with 
fellow collectors and have access 
to additional bidding opportuni¬ 
ties are some of the perks. Attend 
a live sale to discover the many 
possibilities and the thrill of being 
part of the action. 

smith@money. org 
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Dialogue between 
the auction staff 
and buyers 
made for a 
lively evening. 
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News Notes continued 



Available Finishes 


Brilliant Uncirculated—$13 (£10) 
Hand-Toned Silver Proof—$16 (£50) 
Silver Proof Piedfort-$126 (£95) 
Gold Proof—$1,006 (£760) 

Visit royalmint.com to learn more. 


WORLD-RENOWNED INVENTOR 

Man of Science 

Commemorative 50-pence coins mark the 
375th anniversary of Isaac Newton’s birth. 


> A man ahead of his 
time, Sir Isaac Newton 
(1643-1727) revolutionized 
mathematics, astronomy 
and physics. The inventor of 
calculus, he was committed 
to discovering exacting 
data. This led to our in¬ 
creased understanding of 
objects as tiny as electrons 
and as vast as galaxies, and 
inspired numerous genera¬ 
tions of intellectuals. 

In 1696, at age 53, New¬ 
ton was appointed warden 
of Britain’s Royal Mint, a 
position he held for nearly 
three decades. His procliv¬ 



ity for innovation led him 
to write “The Valuation of 
the Guinea,” a 1717 report 
that called for the estab¬ 
lishment of the coin’s value 
at 21 shillings. This concept 
paved the way for the in¬ 
troduction of the gold 
standard a century later. 

Coins and science come 
together in the Royal Mint’s 
new 27.3mm, 50-pence 
commemoratives, struck 
in recognition of 375 years 
since Newton’s birth. (The 
mint based the anniversary 
on the defunct Julian calen¬ 
dar, which puts his birthday 
on December 25,1642.) De¬ 
signer Aaron West of the 
mint crafted the motif. 
Rather than display a por¬ 
trait of Newton, West chose 
to illustrate elements of 
Newtonian theories from the 
scholar’s groundbreaking 
Principia Mathematics. 


ON THE BLOCK 

Notes from 
the Mediterranean 


▼ Standouts from the sale of the Ibrahim Salem 
Collection of Cypriot paper money include (from 
top) a 1960 £5 note that brought $18,000; a 1914 
£1 that hammered for $15,600; and a 1964 500 mils 
that realized $9,000. Not Actual Size 
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Heritage Auctions sells the finest-known 
collection of Cypriot paper currency. 

_ _- ■ ' ; ' ~ rT 

> Until the 20th century<, Cyprus, an island nation 
located in the eastern Mediterranean Sea, received 
much of its circulating currency in the form of coins from 
the British Empire, Turkey and other nearby countries. 
During World War I, however, metal was needed for 
military supplies, and emergency paper notes were sub¬ 
sequently issued. 

For more than 40 years, Dubai-based architect 
Ibrahim Salem assembled the finest holding of Cypriot 
paper currency. These colorful and eclectic notes reflect 
the nation’s vast political changes over the last 100 years. 
Heritage Auctions in Dallas, Texas, sold Salem’s collec¬ 
tion on September 8 during the Long Beach Coin 3 Col¬ 
lectibles Expo in California. The sale, which included 
notes issued under British authority and those from the 
Republic of Cyprus, realized $1,524,476. For a complete 
list of auction results, visit ha.com. 
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FRAUD 


Illegal Scheme 

A former state representative is imprisoned 
for defrauding investors out of millions. 

> Larry Bates, who served in the Ten¬ 
nessee state legislature from 1971 to 
1976, recently was sentenced to more than 
20 years in federal prison for leading a 
multimillion-dollar Ponzi scheme. The 
former lawmaker advertised on Christian 
broadcast programs, urging viewers to 
invest in precious metals to protect them¬ 
selves from looming religious, political 
and economic collapse. 



As reported in The Denver Post , cus¬ 
tomers gave more than $87 million to 
Bates’ financial company, First American 
Monetary Consultants, for the purpose of 
buying gold and silver coins for their port¬ 
folios. Instead of filling customers’ orders, 
however, Bates and his family members 
spent a portion of the payments on a 
10,000-square-foot house, commodities 
trading and other personal expenditures. 

“The defendants defrauded unsuspect¬ 
ing victims of more than $18 million by 
promising to purchase gold and silver 
coins on their behalf,” says U.S. Attorney 
Edward L. Stanton III. “Unfortunately, 
hundreds of these victims never received 
the coins they purchased. Instead, their 
money was used by the defendants to fund 
lofty salaries and exorbitant lifestyles.” 

A large number of Bates’ customers 
were elderly Americans who spent their life 
savings and received little or nothing in re¬ 
turn. U.S. District Judge Sheryl Lipman 
ordered Bates to repay more than $21 mil¬ 
lion to victims, adding that his “use of re¬ 
ligion to gain trust is appalling.” Bates’ 
relatives who were involved in the scam 
currently await their own sentencing. 


MEDALLIC ART 

Turkey Day 

A vintage Society of Medalists issue 
captures the abundance of the season. 



> America’s tradition of serving turkey at Thanksgiving 
dates to the mid-1800s. In fact, the popularity of the big 
bird at the big meal was evident well before President Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln nationalized the observance in 1863. Alexander 
Hamilton is reported to have stated that “[no] citizen of the 
United States should refrain from turkey on Thanksgiving 
Day.” Another Founding Father, Benjamin Franklin, was a 
fan of the wild creature and preferred it over the bald eagle 
as a symbol of America’s strength and freedom. 

Although the turkey has never appeared on a circulating 
United States coin, it did occupy the obverse of a medal 
beautifully crafted by Albert Laessle in 1934 for the Society of 
Medalists. Born in 1877 in Philadelphia, Laessle studied at the 
Spring Garden Institute, the Drexel Institute and the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, and spent three years sculpt¬ 
ing in Paris. Not far from his Philadelphia studio was the city’s 
zoo, which provided a great variety of models for his compo¬ 
sitions featuring animals. (Standing outside the Bird House 
is Laessle’s bronze sculpture Penguins, created in 1917.) 

The Society of Medalists pro¬ 
duced 128 pieces of handheld 
sculpture during its 66 years 
of operation (1928-95). 
According to David T. 
Alexander in American 
Art Medals, 1909-1995, the 
123 sculptors who con¬ 
tributed to the series rep¬ 
resented nearly 
every major 
American 
medalist 
of the 
time. 


Actual Size: 73mm 
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News Notes continued 


OPENING DOORS IN CUBA 

Thirsty for 

Numismatic 

Knowledge 

Enthusiastic collectors seek 
hobby gratification in the 
“Pearl of the Antilles ” 

> Recently, my wife, Candace, 
and I traveled to Cuba, a trip 
we never would have thought 
possible. Thanks to Richard 
Schemitsch, secretary of the 
American-based Cuban Numis¬ 
matic Association, we were able to 
meet with Sergio Garcia, director 
of Havana’s Museo Numismatico 
de Cuba (“Numismatic Museum of 
Cuba”), and his assistant director, 
Ines Morales. Amazingly, in this 
economically challenged country 


o 

< 



Author Don Kagin stands 
outside the Numismatic Museum 
of Cuba in Old Havana. 



A A museum display features a 19th-century 1-peso note. 


of some 5-million people, there is 
a robust hobby community of 
more than 900 collectors. We had 
the pleasure of meeting a number 
of them, including the area’s only 
professional numismatist to run a 
government-approved store. 

Located in popular Old Havana, 
the small but well-curated 40- 
year-old numismatic museum fea¬ 
tures a variety of items. We visited 
on a Monday, when the museum is 
closed, but the entire staff of eight 
was there to greet us. Ines—the 
only one among them who spoke 
fluent English—had prepared a 
special presentation on Cuban nu¬ 
mismatic history. We were most 
impressed and appreciative. 

While the museum’s numis¬ 
matic holdings are sparse by 
American standards, it features 
an exhibit of gold pieces donated 
by Fidel Castro. Other highlights 
include some recently acquired 
Greek and Roman coins and a 
collection of Spanish Colonial 
issues. Although the museum is 
government controlled, it has 
scant resources available for mod¬ 
ern displays and lighting, and vir¬ 
tually no funds to maintain its 
small library, which contains no 
U.S. numismatic books or period¬ 


icals dated after 1960. 

Cuban numismatists are ab¬ 
solutely starved for information, 
especially anything from the 
United States. (Citizens are not 
allowed Internet access to Ameri¬ 
can sites.) When I gave museum 
staff the latest copy of The Numis¬ 
matist , they reacted as if it was a 
Guttenberg Bible. I suggested they 
join the American Numismatic 
Association, but regrettably they 
did not have the budget. (I am 
happy to report that within a 
month of our return, the Cuban 
government allowed the museum 
to receive The Numismatist each 
month, compliments of the ANA.) 

At flea markets and stores, we 
saw not one pre-Revolutionary 
Cuban coin (struck prior to 1959). 
In fact, no hobbyists we met had 
any Cuban coinage in their col¬ 
lections. Hard money was struck 
at Philadelphia from 1897 to 1961, 
and at Leningrad and Kremnica 
in 1963-75. The Cuban Mint, es¬ 
tablished in Havana in 1977, oper¬ 
ated until 1990. From 1991 to the 
present, Cuba’s coins have been 
produced in China, with a few 
made in the Czech Republic, 
Havana and Spain. (Since 1963, 
it has been illegal to import or 
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News Notes continued 



AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


George Rogers Clark 
National Historical Park 

The final release of 2017 breathes new life into a 
Revolutionary War battle that helped shape America. 


> Hermon A. MacNeil is best 
known to coin collectors as the 
designer of the Standing Liberty 
quarter, but his sculptures, scat¬ 
tered across the United States, 
form the greater body of his work. 
One of those creations plays a role 
in the fifth and final release of 
2017 in the U.S. Mint’s America 
the Beautiful Quarters® program. 


southwestern border with Illinois. 

Most Revolutionary War his¬ 
tory focuses on George Washing¬ 
ton’s Continental Army and the 
battles in the East, but the west¬ 
ern outpost of Vincennes was the 
site of an important U.S. victory 
that reduced the British threat 


A This memorial to a Revolutionary War lieu¬ 
tenant colonel’s victory over British forces is the 
centerpiece of George Rogers Clark National 
Historical Park, located on the approximate site 
of Fort Sackville in present-day Vincennes, Indi¬ 
ana. A design featuring Clark leading his men 
into battle was chosen for the quarter. 

The coin honors the George 
Rogers Clark National Historical 
Park in Vincennes, Indiana. The 
city, with a population of about 
18,000, is located on the Wabash 
River, which forms Indiana’s 


in the region and 
helped shape the new 
nation’s future. 

A 1763 British 
proclamation forbade 
the American settlement of lands 
west of the Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains. Settlers who ignored the 
decree were subject to raids by 
British-backed Indians. Among 
those who defied the 
order was George 
Rogers Clark, a na¬ 
tive Virginian. (He 
was the older brother 
of William Clark of 
Lewis and Clark 
Expedition fame.) 

With approval from 


MONUMENT MAN 

■ Mintage: unlimited. 

■ Designed by Frank 
Morris and engraved by 
Michael Gaudioso. 

■ For more information, 
visit usmint.gov. 


Virginia Governor Patrick Henry, 
George Rogers Clark formed a 
militia in Kentucky to counter 
the raids. He became its com¬ 
manding officer with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 

Not content just to estab¬ 
lish defensive positions, in 
1778 Clark formulated offensive 
plans against British forts in the 
present-day Illinois countryside. 
He captured locations at Kas- 
kaskia and Cahokia along the 
Mississippi River near St. Louis 
and then sent representatives to 
Vincennes, site of the British- 
manned Fort Sackville. Vin¬ 
cennes’ French residents quickly 
switched allegiance, and the fort 
fell into American hands. 

The victory was short-lived, 
however. British Lieutenant 
Governor Henry Hamilton came 
down from Detroit with a garri¬ 
son that outnumbered the thin 
U.S. force, and the site again 
came under British control on 
December 17,1778. 

Clark was determined to 
recapture the fort. The follow¬ 
ing February, he led a force of 
about 170 Americans and French¬ 
men on an 18-day march from 
Kaskaskia across present- 
day Illinois to Vincennes. 

To keep warm as they waded 
through icy floodwaters that 
came up to their shoulders, 
Clark’s men smeared themselves 
with bear grease. They arrived in 
Vincennes after nightfall on Feb¬ 
ruary 23,1779, and again were 
welcomed by the city’s French 
residents, who provided them 
with food and dry gunpowder. 

Meanwhile, Hamil¬ 
ton’s army at Fort 
Sackville was reduced 
to fewer than 100 men 
after he sent most of 
his Detroit-based 
garrison home for 
the winter. 

Clark used several 
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▲ A statue of George Rogers Clark 
created by Hermon A. MacNeil of 
Standing Liberty quarter fame re¬ 
sides inside the memorial, which 
was completed in 1933. 

ruses to fool the British com¬ 
mander into thinking he was sur¬ 
rounded by a force several times 
larger than it actually was. His men 
brought enough flags with them to 
represent an army of about 500 
and unfurled them around the fort. 
In addition, the heavy fire from 
Clark’s sharp-shooting woodsmen 
armed with long rifles gave the 


impression that his garrison was 
more substantial. 

Hamilton surrendered at 10 
a.m. on February 25,1779, and his 
men marched outside and laid 
down their muskets. An American 
flag was raised over Fort Sack- 
ville, which Clark renamed Fort 
Patrick Henry. 

The George Rogers Clark Na¬ 
tional Historical Park sits on the 
approximate site of Fort Sackville. 
Its centerpiece is a memorial to 
Clark, the construction of which 
began in 1931 and was completed 
in 1933. 

The space consists of a rotunda 
80-feet high and 90-feet across at 
its base. Sixteen Doric columns 
surround its exterior. Inside, a 
statue of Clark sculpted by MacNeil 
stands in the center. It was one of 
the artist’s last works before his 
death in 1947 at age 81. 

Surrounding the statue are seven 
murals painted by Ezra Winter on 
Belgian linen, each 16 x 28 feet. 
They depict various scenes related 
to the area’s history in the mid- to 
late-1700s, including the British 
surrender of Fort Sackville. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
dedicated the memorial on June 14, 
1936. It became a part of the Indi¬ 
ana Department of Conservation in 
1940. Congress made the building 
and surrounding grounds part of 
the National Park Service in 1966, 
which is the basis for the Clark 


quarter’s chronological place in the 
ATB series. 

The MacNeil statue might have 
been the popular choice among 
coin collectors for the quarter’s 
motif had the decision been left 
to them. Four of the eleven de¬ 
signs created by U.S. Mint artists 
included a depiction of the work. 
Park officials, however, wanted 
to tell the story behind the mon¬ 
ument rather than display it. 

The winning motif shows Clark 
leading his men through the 
flooded plains approaching 
Fort Sackville. A similar scene is 
shown on one of the murals inside 
the rotunda. Frank Morris of the 
mint’s Artistic Infusion Program 
designed the coin, while mint 
Sculptor-Engraver Michael 
Gaudioso executed it. 

The Citizens Coinage Advisory 
Committee recommended the cho¬ 
sen design during its review of the 
candidates. The U.S. Commission 
of Fine Arts selected a motif that 
showed Clark in the captured Fort 
Sackville with the U.S. flag flying 
on a pole in the background. 

For the general public, the 
George Rogers Clark National 
Historical Park quarter recalls 
the western front during the Revo¬ 
lutionary War. For numismatists, 
the coin’s backstory is a reminder 
of the scope and breadth of Her¬ 
mon MacNeil’s work. 

—Arlyn G. Sieber 


RARE NETAL 

American Eagles are now available 
in palladium. 

The U.S. Mint has introduced a palladium $25 piece 
as part of its American Eagle bullion coin series. 
The popular program was launched in 1986 with 
the sale of gold and silver bullion issues; platinum 
was added in 1997. 

Public Law 119-94, passed by Congress in 2010, 
authorized “the production of palladium bullion 
coins to provide affordable opportunities for 
investments in precious metals, and for other 
purposes.” The issues contain 1 troy ounce of 



.9995-fine palladium. 

As mandated by law, the obverse bears an 
adaptation of Adolph A. Weinman’s Winged 
Head Liberty design for the dime (1916-45), 
and the reverse is based on the eagle the 
artist rendered for the 1907 American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects (AIA) gold medal. In devel¬ 
oping the piece, the U.S. Mint utilized the origi¬ 
nal plaster of the latter. This is the first time 
that Weinman’s AIA design has appeared on 
a U.S. coin. 

Buyers purchased 15,000 l-ounce palla¬ 
dium American Eagles when they first were 
released on September 15. Coins can be 
bought at participating precious-metals 
wholesalers, banks and brokerage firms. A 
proof collector version will be released next year. 
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News Notes continued 


ELECTION CONNECTION 

“Encase” You 
Didn’t Know 

These 1960 collectibles had local 
and national significance. 



A This encased cent called for a tax increase 
that would provide a raise for police officers 
and firefighters. Actual Size: 35.4mm 


> For many people, November is 
synonymous with elections in 
the United States. Collectors who 
enjoy politically themed items have 
many different pieces to choose 
from, including tokens, medals and 
in some instances, encased cents 
like the one featured here. As part 
of my continuous hunt for speci¬ 
mens from southern New Jersey, I 
purchased a horseshoe-shaped 
1960-D encased cent, which has 
several collecting aspects that inter¬ 
ested me. In addition to being from 
Camden, New Jersey, it has an in¬ 
triguing police-and-firemen theme, 
and also references one of the most 
famous election dates in American 
history—November 8,1960, the day 
John F. Kennedy became president. 
Cent collectors also will appreciate 
the 1960-D large-date variety that 
is encased in the center. 

The piece was cataloged by 
Encased Collectors International 
as ECI #NJ-CAM-001 and refer¬ 


ences what appears to be a pro¬ 
posed local tax increase. The ob¬ 
verse legend reads 2<t A DAY WILL 
INCREASE OUR PAY/VOTE YES NOV. 8, 
1960/CAMDEN/ POLICE /FIREMAN, 
with a hole drilled in the bottom. 

The reverse lists the emergency 
phone numbers for both Camden’s 
police and fire departments. 

A surprising fact associated with 
this cent is that President Kennedy, 
who, almost two years after the 
coin was issued, signed a proclama¬ 
tion on October 1,1962, designating 
both Peace Officers Memorial Day 
(May 15) and National Police Week 
(also in May). A second bit of irony 
is that I purchased the piece at an 
antique show held each year at 
a firehall. 

I was unable to find out whether 
the tax increase was approved. How¬ 
ever, knowing New Jersey as well as 

1 do, I’m sure it was—especially since 
it was presented as being only 

2 cents per day. —Todd Sciore 



◄ King Chulalongkorn introduced the 
Kingdom of Siam’s royal coat of arms 
(pictured), which was used from 1878 
to 1910. He also issued this Thai 20- 
baht piece in 1880 to commemorate 
his mother’s cremation. Not Actual Size 


> Among the rarities offered in Stack’s 
Bowers’ August 2017 Hong Kong 
Showcase Auction was an extremely 
rare Thai commemorative pod duang, 
or “bullet coin.” The 303.72g silver 
20 -baht piece, equivalent to 5 tamlung 
or ’A chang, was struck in 1880 to mark 
the ceremonial cremation of Siamese 
King Chulalongkorn’s mother, Somdet 
P’ra Deb Sirindhra, as well as to commemo¬ 
rate the monarch’s age. 

The example carries three stamps, two of which 
are typical emblems of contemporary Thai coins 
and medals. One depicts an elaborate chakra and 
the other is the mark of the crown. The third repre¬ 
sents Rampeui, Sirindhra’s maiden name, with the 
date below. This is the only dated bullet coinage of 
the entire series from the Sukhothai (1238-1438) 


through the Rattanakosin (1782-1932) periods. 
The Choice Extremely Fine piece evidences 
some light handling marks and a blue sheen. 

Given a pre-auction estimate of $17,000-$20,000, 
it realized $22,800. Visit stacksbowers.com for 
additional information. 


SILVER BULLET 


Royal Issue 

A rare Thai commemorative sold 
for above its estimated value. 
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EGYPTIAN SYMBOL 

Beetlemania! 


Coin Invest Trust set sells out before its release date. 


Battle for the Skies 


Celebrate the Air Force’s 70th anniversary 
with U.S. Mint issues. 

> The men and women of the United States Air Force 
have defended our nation’s skies for seven decades. 
Formed as a separate military branch under the National 
| Security Act of 1947, it is an essential part of our coun- 
« try’s protection. 

« The U.S. Mint has produced several medals honoring 
o the institution and individuals who have performed 
heroic acts while protecting our country’s freedom. Previ¬ 
ously released commemoratives that are still available for 
purchase include bronze pieces honoring American 


MILITARY MEDALS 


Fighter Aces, Doolittle’s Tokyo 
Raiders, Women Airforce Service 
Pilots and the Tuskegee Airmen. 
The latter issue (pictured) rec¬ 
ognizes the African-American 
pilots who flew for the United 
States Army Air Corps during 
World War II. The obverse fea¬ 
tures three Tuskegee Airmen in 
profile and an eagle with wings 
outstretched, symbolizing flight, 
nobility and the highest of Ameri¬ 
can ideals. 

For more information about 
these medals or to purchase 
examples, visit usmint.gov. 

Bronze pieces measuring 114 
inches are priced at $6.95, and 
3-inch specimens are $39.95. 


OUtStAUttbLCE COMBAT feECOfetV 
IRSlHRlEll REVOLUVLG-RAliY EElrOKM: 
LR TkEE 

AfeMIEI* KMtGES 


IN THE MEWS 

Headlines from the world of numismatics 


■ President Donald Trump recently 
nominated David J. Ryder as the 39th 

U.S. Mint director. whitehouse.gov 

■ Victims of Hurricanes Harvey and Irma 

who send in paper money destroyed by the 
storms to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing’s mutilated currency department 
will be given priority. bep.gov 

■ On October 10, the United States Mint 
released designs for five silver medals that 
will be issued in conjunction with the World 
War I Centennial silver dollar. usmint.gov 

■ Heritage Auctions randomly awarded a 
$10,000 auction credit to ANA member 
David Spivey for his participation in a survey. 

ha.com 

■ After recent reorganizing efforts, ICTA’s 

Anti-Counterfeiting Task Force added three 
new committees. ictaonline.org 

■ The Jane Austen £10 bank note features 
raised dots that assist the blind. 

bankofen gland, co. uk 

■ Startup company CARATS.10 will soon 
create a new cryptocurrency backed 

by diamonds. numismaticnews.net 

■ A 64-year-old man’s claim that he sold a 

rare 1894-S Barber dime for $2.4 million is 
met with skepticism. rapidcityjournal.com 


> Coin Invest Trust (CIT) 
announces the next set in 
its limited-edition “Scarab 
Selection” series. In Egyp¬ 
tian culture, the dung (or 
scarab) beetle, is a symbol of 
Ra, the sun god, and is asso¬ 
ciated with the solar cycle. It 
is believed to offer protection 
against disease and is con¬ 
sidered a good luck charm. 

This three-coin set res¬ 
onated with customers and 
already has sold 
out, even though 
its official release 
date is this 
month. The coin 
was designed for 
the Cook Islands 
by CIT. On its ob¬ 
verse, it features 
Ian Rank-Broad- 
ley’s portrait of 


Elizabeth II of England 
against stylized ornaments, 
her name, the issuing nation, 
value and the date. The re¬ 
verses each feature a beetle. 
The silver scarab on the “Be¬ 
yond the World” coin creates 
a stunning contrast to the 
gilded field, while the “Soli¬ 
tary Flame” features a rose- 
gold beetle on a silver field. 
The dark “Lunar Eclipse” 
creates a dramatic effect 
with a black 
Swarovski crystal 
embedded in the 
surface. The high- 
relief images on 
each coin were 
achieved using 
Smartminting® 
technology. For 
more information, 
visit coin-invest.li. 


DETAILS 

■ Diameter: 38.61mm 

■ Weight: 1 ounce 

■ Face Value/US$5 

■ Composition: 

.999-fine silver 

■ Finish: Proof 

■ Mintage: 499 
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Past Tense 


Rod Gillis 




Actor Clint Eastwood was elected 
mayor of Carmel, California. He held 
the post until January 1988. 


1980 SILVER AMERICAN eagle 

Cost of Living 
in 1986 America 


Movie theater admission $2.75 
Annual Harvard tuition $10,590 
Gallon of gas 93 cents 


NT EASTWOOD 


A A FOUR-DAY EVENT, held July 3-6 , cele¬ 
brated the restoration and centennial of the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. 


OUTLAW JOSEY WALES 

...an army of one. 


ar EASIWOOD inf COnWlOSEY WW.es: a mWUVBG COMFWWPIM- chief Ml GEORGE- SONDRft tOCKE- BILLycWNNEV 

II HKVT'-i' ,■ M 1 : ivl' I il'W/nokm! i H 1 ' Yii AL CkIMMIV >>'V ir ' 

v 1 ■ :v [rlr v 11 liltli L -ri,t/': r* LHi; i-”" r,;i itv ;Vn r.n Q ' '!mi stt :Virrj:3>, | PG |™™"~ae 


In an effort to sell off silver from the Defense National Stockpile Center, the Liberty 
Coin Act was approved in 1985. The result was the silver American Eagle dollar, 
introduced in 1986 and struck from 1 troy ounce of .999-fine silver. The obverse 
design was adapted from Adolph Weinman’s Walking Liberty half dollar; the re¬ 
verse was executed by U.S. Mint Sculptor-Engraver John Mercanti. Actual Size: 38 .imm 


▼ THE FIRST CASE of “Mad Cow 
Disease” (bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy) was identified 
in the United Kingdom. 


^ AN ACCIDENT 

at the Chernobyl 
nuclear power 
plant on April 26 
led to the evacua¬ 
tion and later 
abandonment of 
the Ukrainian 
city ofPripyat. 
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AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL MONEY SHOW 


*s== AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL MONEY SHOW 

March 8-10, 2018 


CONVENTION PATRON 

National Money Show • Irving, TX • March 8-10,2018 


GROWTHE HOBBY • BUILD YOUR BUSINESS • SUPPORT THE ANA 

YES! I want to become a part of the distinguished group that helps provide free educational programming 
and educational exhibits at the National Money Show, which are enjoyed by thousands of attendees. My gift 
is vital to the ANA’s educational mission. Gifts of $25-plus are acknowledged in the official show guide. 

I will be a patron of the 2018 National Money Show in Irving,TX. 

□ Platinum ($5,000+) □ Palladium ($1,000+) □ Gold ($500+) □ Silver ($250+) 

□ Bronze ($100+) □ Nickel ($50+) □ Copper ($25+) □ Other $_ 


Personal Information (Please PRINT all information clearly) 

ANA Member? □ Yes □ No ANA Member #:_ 

Name:_ 


(Please print as you would like it to appear on our donor recognition list) 

Address:_ 


City:_ 


State: 


Zip:. 


Phone: (_)_ 


Email: 


★Your contribution may have twice the impact! Check with your employer’s 
human resources department for information on a matching gift program. 

Q I am interested in learning more about sustained giving. 

□ I am interested in learning more about planned giving. 

E) I am interested in receiving information about volunteer opportunities with the ANA 

Payment Information 

Total Gift Amount: $_ 



METHOD OF PAYMENT 

□ Check Make check or money 

order payable to American 

| j Money Order Numismatic Association. 

□ Credit Card (select one): 

□ MasterCard □ Visa 

□ American Express □ Discover 


Name on Card 


Card Number 


Exp. Date 


Send completed 
form to: 

ANA Patron 
Program, 

818 N. Cascade Ave. 
Colorado Springs, 
CO 80903-3279; 

or by fax, 
719.634.4085 


Signature 


818 North Cascade Avenue, Colorado Springs, Colorado 80903-3279 
1.800.367.9723 x111 | Fax: 7 I 9.634.4085 
Email: donate@money.org | Website: www.money.org 
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appeared in the September and November [1907] 
issues of Recreation Magazine . With the photog¬ 
raphers eager assistance, the firm arranged to ex¬ 
hibit forty enlargements in their Boylston Street 
display windows beginning in November [1907]. 
His exotic scenes of roping, riding, and cow camp 
life struck a responsive chord with passers-by, who 
showered the photographer with correspondence, 
orders for prints, and requests for interviews. 


In mid-December 1907, a staff member at the 
Boston Herald told feature writer George Patullo 
about the Pinkham & Smith exhibit, which led to 
an interview. Smith accepted Patullo’s invitation 
to be the subject of a feature article and furnished 
the newspaper with a number of photographs to 
illustrate the piece. On January 12, 1908, the 
Boston Herald ran Patullo’s cover story with the 
headline “From Bronco Buster to Boston Art 
Student.” (The reporter and the artist ultimately 
became good friends. In addition to sharing an 
apartment, they traveled and worked on Western 
ranches together. Patullo later became a 


renowned writer of stories and screenplays set 
in the Wild West.) 

Smith was fortunate to have had his photos 
displayed soon after he moved to Boston, and 
he achieved great popularity as a cowboy 
artist/photographer, thanks in part to Patullo’s 
article. The piece ran the same week that 
Bigelow met with Pratt to suggest he create de¬ 
signs for the nation’s new gold coins. 

Smith received considerable atten¬ 
tion in Boston for his photography, 
including various gallery showings 
and publishing of his work. As a stu¬ 
dent of Pratt’s, he undoubtedly 
shared his knowledge and experience 
of America’s western culture with his 
professor. His letters, archived in the 
Haley Memorial Library in Midland, 
Texas, contain numerous references to his partic¬ 
ipation in Pratt’s project. 

Smith spent part of the summer of 1907 in New 
Mexico photographing some of the last “big 
ranches conducted on the principles as of old,” as 
he described them. He wrote in a letter dated April 
26, 1907, to Miss Gladys Harry, “Bonham has a 
new photographer who thinks I possess some char¬ 
acteristics of the West, and has induced me to 
pose for quite a number of cowboy studies as well 
as a number of Indian.” (Harry had been a friend 
of Smith’s since their school days in Bonham and 
a potential love interest as they matured.) She 


66 


Smith maintained his customary cowboy manner 
and dressed in Western clothing, even though it 
was distinctly different from the city style.” 
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PHOTO: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS/EDWARD S. CURTIS 



HOLLOW HORN BEAR (second from left) was one 
of several Native American chiefs who attended 
Teddy Roosevelt’s inauguration in 1905. 


Bear. He based some of his profile on a 1907 in¬ 
terview with the Sioux chief conducted by Ed¬ 
mond S. Meany, who taught botany and history at 
the University of Washington. Waldman writes, 

Hollow Horn Bear was the son of Chief Iron Shell 
(Maza-Pankisko) and proved himself as a warrior 


Hollow Horn Bear, known as a 
skilled orator, served as one of the 
spokespersons for the Brule Sioux.” 

at the age of 16 against the Pawnee. During Red 
Cloud’s War for the Bozeman Trail of 1866-68, 
he furthered his reputation by participating 
with Crazy Horse in the Fetterman Fight of 
1866. His father was one of the headmen who 
took part in the treaty of 1868 (along with Red 
Cloud, ending the War of the Bozeman Trail). 
He was engaged in the Custer fight in 1876. He 
did not take part in the Reno Valley fight as he 
was with the Minneconjous, but he got around 
in time to take part with his people against 
Custer’s command. In 1873, Hollow Horn Bear 
agreed to settle on a reservation along with 


Spotted Tail, but defied the whites after per¬ 
sistent raids on their lands and people in 1875. 

He went to Washington after Crazy Horse was 
killed (in 1877). He scouted for the Army for a 2 
year period. He later became a captain in the 
Indian police and Chief of his tribe on the Rose¬ 
bud Reservation. In that capacity he arrested 
Crow Dog for the 1881 murder of Spotted Tail. 

In the negotiations with General George Crook 
during the Ghost Dance Uprising of 1890, Hol¬ 
low Horn Bear, known as a skilled orator, served 
as one of the spokespersons for the Brule Sioux. 
The Ghost Dance ritual is often linked to 
Lakota resistance and the white Americans’ 
fear of an Indian uprising. On December 29, 
1890, this atmosphere of volatile distrust finally 
erupted in a bloody massacre—the Ghost Dance 
ended in tragedy at Wounded Knee. 

Hollow Horn Bear was invited to Teddy Roo¬ 
sevelt’s presidential inauguration on March 4, 
1905, in Washington, D.C., along with other 
great Native American chiefs: Geronimo, Ameri¬ 
can Horse, Quannah Parker, Little Plume and 
Buckskin Charlie, each of whom rode horses in 
the inaugural parade. Hollow Horn Bear’s par¬ 
ticipation came several months after completing 
his “stint” at the 1904 Louisiana Purchase Ex¬ 
position or St. Louis World’s Fair. 
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In his book A Great White Indian Chief, Col Fred 
T. Cummins , Richard Hill writes, 

Hollow Horn Bear was described by Frederick T. 
Cummins, creator of the Cummins Indian Con¬ 
gress and Wild West show, as “one of the hand¬ 
somest men in his race. His profile...reminds one 
of Alexander the Great, so strong and chaste is 
its outline...a good type of the intellectual and 
progressive man.” 

Hollow Horn Bear’s tribe, the Brule (Sicangu) 
Sioux, was one of the seven branches, or council 
fires (sometimes called bands or “sub-tribes”), of 
the Teton (Titonwan) Lakota American Indian na¬ 
tion. In 1913 he led a group of Native Americans in 
a second inauguration parade, that of President 
Woodrow Wilson on March 4, 1913. While in 
Washington, D.C., for this event, he developed 
pneumonia and died on March 15. His participa¬ 
tion and dedication to fighting for the rights of his 
people were memorialized in 1922, when his image 
was engraved on the 14-cent U.S. postage stamp, in 
use through 1938. His likeness appeared again on 
the $10 Military Payment Certificate of 1970, 
which was used primarily in Vietnam. 



▲ THIS PORTRAIT of Hollow Horn Bear was taken 
in Washington , D.C., while he was attending the 
inauguration of President Woodrow Wilson. 



N SUMMARY, Bela Lyon Pratt worked 
from two photographs —one of Hollow 
Horn Bear and the other of Erwin Evans 
Smith, who modeled the Indian headdress 
and accessories. In his correspondence 
with Roosevelt, Bigelow verified that Pratt 
worked from a photo of an Indian. Pratt’s ren¬ 
dering of Hollow Horn Bear is remarkably simi¬ 
lar to Rinehart’s photograph of the chief. Details 
of the Indian’s garments on the coin match those 
of Hollow Horn Bear in Rinehart’s photo and the 
Smith cyanotype. The latter owned a Halo-style 
headdress and bear-claw necklace, which he 
acquired from South Dakota dealer L.W. Stilwell 
in 1905. 


66 Bela Lyon Pratt worked from two photographs 
—one of Hollow Horn Bear and the other of 
Erwin Evans Smith.” 


Unlike the Indian on Fraser’s Buffalo nickel, 
which was a composite of several individuals, 
Pratt’s figure bears a strong resemblance to Hol¬ 
low Horn Bear, although the rendering is not 
identical. This can be attributed in part to Pratt 
working from a two-dimensional photograph in¬ 
stead of the man himself. Letters written by 


Smith attest to Pratt’s use of his photos to aid 
him in creating the design’s details. 

According to Pratt’s great-grandson, “There 
is a way that Bela sculpted which brought out a 
certain elegance in his subjects and I think this 
tendency crept in here and transformed the im¬ 
age from the photo into the image for the coin.” 

I agree with this assessment, especially since 
Smith’s picture surfaced at Yale. It was further 
validated and supported by the photo of Smith’s 
Boston apartment with his Indian accessories 
on display. 

Hollow Horn Bear was the first Native Ameri¬ 
can to be represented on a U.S. coin, and the 
first instance of a specific individual appearing 
on a circulating U.S. issue. This conclusion 
might not be definitive enough for 
some, but it is certainly logical to de¬ 
duce that an image of the Sioux chief 
who was invited to presidential inau¬ 
gurations, negotiated treaties and was 
a significant figure in western history 
—and appeared on stamps and mili¬ 
tary currency—would grace Pratt’s 
coins. The irony is that Chief Hollow Horn Bear 
probably never knew his likeness was on these 
historic gold pieces. 
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COUNTERSTAMPED COINS 


by Craig Blackstone 


LM 5035 



Two counter stamped pieces from Baltimore tell of the city’s history. 




HROUGH COUNTERMARKED COINS, 
we can visualize ordinary businesses, indi¬ 
viduals and events from long-ago eras. These 
coins need not be abundant; even a 
single example can bring forth a 
wealth of historical insight. 

One such piece is an 1826 large 
cent countermarked C.C. REIN- 
HARDT/BALTO MR on both ob¬ 
verse and reverse (Brunk R- 
187). This item was sold most 
recently in a January 2015 Steve 
Hayden Auction. Earlier it re¬ 
sided in the collections of 
Q. David Bowers and Bob 
Moffatt. The uncommon 
name and clear geo¬ 
graphic location of the 
countermark made this 
individual relatively easy 
to track down. 

Charles Christian (C.C.) 

Reinhardt was born in 
Germany in 1806 and emigrated 
to the United States. He mar¬ 
ried Margaret Erney in Balti¬ 
more on May 30, 1837. Rein¬ 
hardt first appeared in Baltimore 
city directories as a maker of sur¬ 
gical instruments at 24 Lombard 
Street and was located there until 


1842. During the next two years, he patented an 
improvement in spurs (U.S. Patent No. 3142) and 
a new type of hernia truss (No. 3760) along with 
Valentine Carter, a Baltimore truss manufac¬ 
turer. In 1845 Reinhardt started C.C. 
Reinhardt & Co. and moved nearby to 
9 Light Street. Fisher’s National 
Magazine and Industrial Record of 
June 1846 (volume 3) included a 
description of a Reinhardt exhibit 
under the heading “Official Cata¬ 
logue of the Great National Fair”: 

No. 374. C.C. Reinhardt 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. - 
Several cases, handsomely 
finished specimens den¬ 
tal and other surgical 
instruments, pearl and 
gold mounted, some with 
stone settings. Also spurs 
of every variety, patent 
trusses, &c. &c. 

In 1849 Reinhardt added “cut¬ 
lers” to his city directory listing as 
a producer of surgical and dental 
instruments. In fact, he soon be¬ 
came well-known for his rendition of 
the popular bowie knife, which is col¬ 
lected even today. Around 1856 his firm 


A THIS 1826 LIBERTY HEAD CENT bears the coun¬ 
terstamp of C.C. Reinhardt , a Baltimore maker of 
surgical instruments and hernia trusses. 

Actual Size: 28mm 
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The countermark on the known piece is unevenly applied, which is surprising 
for an experienced cutler and craftsman. 


CHAS. C. REINHARDT’S 

PATENT GLASS PAD 


Double and Single Lever Truss, 

(Patented Sepl. 24, 1844. 


<=& 


For the Hiipport and cure of Rupture, or Her¬ 
nia, mutable Tor all nixea amt age*--for Men, 
Women, iuhI Children; mannfartttred by C. C. 


REINHARDT Sc CO, Haltitimore. 

Applied and for aale hy Dr. I. ZACHARIAIf, Jr., over 8. 
l*arK«i*H Fancy Store, Pennsylvania avenue, between A 1-2 
Add 6th Ptrectn, 6th door eant of Coleman’* Hotel, Wauli* 
ington. 

tO*- PatnphlelH giving a full description of the Tnirtoran 
he Inti, free of charge, at l)r. nftta*. dec 8-tf 


moved to 11 Light Street and soon after to 
7 North Gay Street. 

C.C. Reinhardt & Co. created what U.S. patent 
documents describe as a “truss-pad, glass or 
earthen” in 1856. An interesting item posted in 
2011 on the website thetreasuredepot.com de¬ 
scribed the discovery of one of these trusses deep 
in the ground at a New York/Union Civil War 
camp in coastal South Carolina. It was stamped 
C.C. REINHARDT 1856, a different mark than the 
one applied to the large cent. This truss pad typi¬ 
cally would have been placed over the abdomen, 
secured with a belt of elastic, leather or India 
rubber. The pressure, combined with the cool 
smoothness of the glass, ostensibly would relieve 
hernia symptoms. 

Reinhardt operated his business until his death 



A C.C. REINHARDT and his wife , Margaret , sat 
for this undated photo. 


in early 1864. The Baltimore Daily Clipper of Feb¬ 
ruary 22,1864, reported: 


REINHARDT. - On the 20th instant of dropsy 
and disease of the heart, Charles C. Reinhardt, in 
the 58th year of his age. His friends and relatives 
are respectfully invited to attend his funeral, on 
this (Monday) morning, at 10 o’clock, from his 
late residence, No. 7 North Gay street. 



By 1865, the business was led by C.C.’s sons 
William and John and reorganized as Rein¬ 
hardt and Bro., dropping the cutlery refer¬ 
ence. In 1868 another son, Charles Jr., joined 
the firm, but only for a year. William later 
became a truss-maker and John, a grocer. 
Charles Jr. went on to serve as a Baltimore 
City police officer and retired as a sergeant. 

It seems odd that more of these counter- 
marked pieces are not known. As a cutler and 
instrument-maker, C.C. frequently had both 
opportunity and occasion to stamp his 
products. Furthermore, the countermark on 
the one known piece is unevenly applied, 
which is surprising for an experienced cutler 
and craftsman. 

Interestingly, Dr. James Leach, a Baltimore 
surgical dentist whose office was a block or 
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It is tempting to speculate that Leach used some of Reinhardt’s dental instruments 
and even spoke about countermarking coins. 
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(5^; ^ Wt* Baltimore Direc 

tory for 1845” promoted his affordable dental care. The counter- 


of two teeth extractions or “broken fangs.” 


Actual Size: 32.5mm 


will' WILL YOU 

GO without TEETH, 
when you can have the 
be^t inset ted on gold for I 
IWKm $3, on pivot or silver for | 
$2 each, with a deduction 
f rom these prices for large 
jobs. Any of the various | 
^operations in Dentistry 
^.performed in the evening I 
|||§|by gas light, as well as 
‘^pcan be done by day. Ex- 
fe.^tracting Teeth or broken 
|tangs (day or night) 25 
^^Jcents. Every operation 
^performed with cate, ar.dl 
§|f warranted to givesatisfac-l 

_Jtion or no pay required! 

IK LEACfi, JN T o. 45 N. Charles st., 
opposite St. Paul’s Church. 


two away from Reinhardt, also countermarked 
coins. A single 1824 Bust half dollar (Overton-110, 
Brunk L-188) is countermarked DR LEACH/BALTO 
on its obverse. An 1844 newspaper advertisement 
had his office at 45 North Charles Street, while the 



Baltimore Wholesale Business Directory and Business 
Circular of 1845 listed him at 54 North Charles 
Street. Leach’s practice was located at 6 South 
Calvert Street in Matchett’s Baltimore Director for 
1847-48. At the same address, a gold beater named 
William Leach also was listed. William, a likely 
relative, perhaps provided gold leaf and other ma¬ 
terials for Dr. Leach’s dental practice. 

At the very least, it 
<4 REINHARDT manufac- seems probable that 
tured medical instru- C.C. Reinhardt and Dr. 
ments, perhaps similar to James Leach knew one 
the ones pictured here. another. It is tempting 

to speculate that Leach 
used some of Reinhardt’s dental instruments and 
even spoke about countermarking coins. Rein¬ 
hardt’s large cent would not have been enough to 
purchase his fine dental instruments. In fact, one 
advertisement listed some of his sets at $500, 
a princely sum in the mid-1800s. At least Dr. 
Leach’s counterstamped half dollar would have 
covered the extraction of two teeth! 
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The 1840s were an active time for dental innovation in Baltimore, and the world’s 
first dental school opened downtown about that time. 
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The 1840s were an active time for dental inno¬ 
vation in Baltimore, and the world’s first dental 
school, the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
opened downtown about that time. It thrives 
more than 175 years later as the University of 
Maryland College of Dentistry. 
Of course, any traces of Rein¬ 
hardt and Leach and their busi¬ 
nesses have long since disap¬ 
peared from downtown, which is 
now dominated by skyscrapers. 

However, a short walk west 
from where these two men plied 
their trades is the Dr. Samuel 
D. Harris National Museum of 
Dentistry (an affiliate of the 
Smithsonian Institution). This 
museum features exhibits on 
dentistry through the ages and 
even has a partial set of Presi¬ 
dent George Washington’s false 



L E A C II, 

•Vo. 34 .V. Charlis street , 

opposite ST. Paul’s ciicrcii, 

Pet forms all operations in Surgical 
or Mechanical 

With care, and in a style that can not 
be surpassed. 

The best PORCELAIN TEETH 
and the purat Cj()LI> used in all cases. 

Every operation warranted equal to 
the best. 

Extracting Teeth or Broken Fangs, 
(day or evening,) 25 cents. 


A THIS 1855-56 MAP OF BALTIMORE shows the 
approximate office locations of Reinhardt (purple 
squares) and Leach (red squares). 

teeth on display. Thus, these countermarked 
coins continue to provide multiple links to the 
past, when C.C. Reinhardt, Dr. James Leach and 
numerous other proprietors, craftsmen and pro¬ 
fessionals helped build the city of Baltimore. 
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CRIME & NUMISMATICS 


by Colonel Steven K. Ellsworth (Ret.) 

LM 3559 



Miss Liberty 

How to travel safely with your precious coin cargo. 


he age-old adage “An 
ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of 
cure” is particularly 
true with regard to security. The 
best way to prevent crime is to 
avoid it, ideally by not being an 
easy target. 

Risks can never be elimi¬ 
nated, but they can be managed 
and reduced to a tolerable level. 
As a collector or professional 


numismatist, you must always 
be vigilant, alert and aware of 
your surroundings. 

Your personal safety is not 
the responsibility of the police 
or local government. They do 
not have the means or intent 
to protect every citizen. Unless 
you are willing to cast your fate 
—and perhaps your life—to the 
wind, your first line of defense 
is you . 


Next to your home, your car 
is the most likely place for theft 
to occur. Reports of vehicular 
burglarly are becoming increas¬ 
ingly common following a major 
coin show or convention. In¬ 
deed, you are far more likely to 
be a target as you return home 
from a coin show than you are 
when traveling to one. 

Almost any discussion of se¬ 
curity can be divided into four 
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If at all possible, avoid driving alone. When transporting large quantities 
of valuables, you really should have a copilot. 



A VEHICULAR BURGLARY can happen in an instant. Often a thief can gain 
entrance to your car faster than you can with a key. To be safe , never leave your 
coins unattended. 


related areas: operational, pe¬ 
rimeter, external and interior. 
When considered together, they 
provide a layered approach to 
developing a safety plan. 

Operational security refers to 
how you conduct yourself. Do 
you present yourself as a target? 
Perimeter security is the imme¬ 
diate area surrounding you and 
your valuables, that is, every¬ 
thing you can view from inside 
your vehicle. External security 
involves the outside shell of 
your vehicle, while internal se¬ 
curity is within the confines of 
your car, where you can physi¬ 
cally touch your coins. Your ob¬ 
jective is to improve and protect 
each of these four areas. 

Operational 

Never leave coins in an unat¬ 
tended vehicle! This is perhaps 
numismatists’ single greatest 
security mistake. Most profes¬ 
sional car thieves can break into 
your car faster than you can en¬ 


ter with a key. Indeed, some col¬ 
lectors have watched helplessly 
from inside restaurants as their 
valuable inventory was stolen 
from their parked vehicles. 

Opportunities for vehicular 
burglarly are ample. Be particu¬ 
larly alert when loading and un¬ 
loading your car. Coins also 
have been stolen from vehicles 
parked in a locked garage or 
stalled on a roadway. 

When you transport coins 
and other valuables, be watchful 
and drive defensively. Keep 
night driving to an absolute 
minimum, as your reaction time 
is slower and visibility is dimin¬ 
ished. Study a road map and 
the route you plan to take; don’t 
depend solely on your GPS. 

Be sure to identify your 
“choke points” (potentially dan¬ 
gerous areas or places where you 
are most vulnerable) and safe 
havens, calculating the distance 
to each. Stick to your predeter¬ 
mined route, and decide in ad¬ 


vance where you will refuel, eat 
(using only drive-thru options) 
and take lavatory breaks. 

Take time to establish some 
“checkpoints” (or milestones) 
along your route so you know 
how far you have come and how 
much further you must drive to 
reach your destination. When 
you arrive at your home or of¬ 
fice, you could be most vulnera¬ 
ble. Write down plans for keep¬ 
ing yourself safe should your 
worst fears come to fruition. 

If at all possible, avoid driv¬ 
ing alone. When transporting 
large quantities of valuables, 
you really should have a copilot. 
Riding with a companion will 
reduce your chances of be¬ 
coming a target by more than 
80 percent. As a former Army 
Ranger and Green Beret, I al¬ 
ways travel with a “Ranger 
buddy.” Inviting your dog to 
come along also helps decrease 
your security risk. (Truthfully, 
my dog smelled better than most 
of my Ranger buddies did after 
weeks in the field.) If you do 



A A CANINE traveling companion 
can reduce your chances of being 
targeted by criminals. 
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If you decide to evade your assailant, turn on your emergency flashers, 
which will mask your moves, especially when you apply the brakes. 



A PLAN IN ADVANCE where you will stop for meals. It’s best to remain in your 
vehicle and use the drive-thru window. 


travel with a four-legged friend, 
be sure to factor this into your 
safety procedures and plan for 
your pet’s needs. 

Try to vary your routine. If 
you depart your home every day 
at 9:35 a.m. and consistently 
take the identical route to and 
from the same destination, 
you’re broadcasting to even the 
dumbest thieves that you are an 
easy mark. One dealer boasted 
to me that after every coin show, 
the first thing he does on Mon¬ 
day morning is to be at his bank 
when it opens at 9 a.m. to place 
his inventory in the vault. When 
I mentioned the staggering 
number of robberies that occur 
in bank parking lots and at 
ATMs, he replied, “My bank 
is in a good neighborhood.” If 
you were a bandit, wouldn’t you 
target an affluent area, where 
the probability of a bigger score 
is higher? 

If you have the opportunity to 
enroll in a professional driving 
course, do so. What you will 
learn will be valuable in your 
work and make you a better and 
safer driver. You will quickly dis¬ 
cover that driving requires 100- 
percent focus and concentration. 
If you are in the habit of tooling 
down the road while you drink 
coffee, smoke a cigarette, fidget 
with the radio and check your 
text messages, you can’t possibly 
drive safely. Even speaking on 
the phone using a hands-free 
device is distracting. Keep con¬ 
versations to less than 15 sec¬ 
onds, just long enough to tell the 
other party you will call him or 
her back when you are not be¬ 
hind the wheel. 

One clear advantage you have 
over potential perpetrators is 
that while you are reading and 
putting into practice the advice 


in this article, they most likely 
are getting high on drugs or al¬ 
cohol in an effort to build up 
their courage to commit the 
crime against you. With any 
luck, their wits will be dulled 
and their reaction time will be 
slower than yours. 

Perimeter 

When you are on the road, be 
very cautious and aware of vehi¬ 
cles behind you. If you are on 
a highway, drive at different 
speeds for 20 to 30 minutes and 
see if the car in your rearview 
mirror copies you. During the 
first hour of travel, exit and then 
return to the highway. This can 
help you determine if you are 
being followed and will make it 
more difficult for a thief to keep 
up with you. 

If you suspect you are being 
followed, exit and make a right 

^ DON’T PULL OVER for an 

unmarked police car unless you’re 
certain it’s an authorized stop. 


turn. If you are still concerned, 
make a second right turn. If the 
vehicle remains behind you, you 
could have a problem. If after a 
third right turn you are still be¬ 
ing followed, you have been tar¬ 
geted. Do not stop! And under 
no circumstances should you 
drive to your destination. 

If you decide to evade your 
assailant, turn on your emer¬ 
gency flashers, which will mask 
your moves, especially when you 
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When you are leaving a secure convention or facility, just prior to loading 
your coins in the car, go to the restroom even if you don’t feel you need to, 


apply the brakes. If you can, 
drive to the nearest police or fire 
station. If you are on an inter¬ 
state, move to the left lane and 
maintain a speed of 45 mph. It 
is impossible for a car to follow 
you without being obvious. Of 
course, you will be passed by 
hundreds of annoyed drivers, but 
eventually you will see a flashing 
blue light in your rearview mir¬ 
ror, which is your objective. 

Should an identifiable police 
officer stop you, signal and pull 
off on the far right side of the 
road, out of traffic, and switch 
on your hazard lights. If the ve¬ 
hicle is unmarked or you do not 
see a uniformed police officer, 


turn on your flashers, but do not 
move to the side of the road. 
Use your cell phone and dial 911 
to verify the stop is authorized. 
If it is legitimate, the patrolman 
will call for backup by a marked 
police vehicle driven by a uni¬ 
formed officer. Only after you 
are assured that it is an author¬ 
ized stop should you pull over. 


External 

Before you climb into your vehi¬ 
cle with a cargo of rare coins, 
visually inspect the exterior for 
any signs of tampering. Keep 
your car clean so any new 
smudges or marks can be seen 
easily. (You also can place small 
strips of clear cellophane tape 
on the doors, hood and trunk; if 
these are disturbed when you 
return to your vehicle, someone 
might have tampered with it.) 

Conduct a close visual in¬ 
spection of your tires. Check the 
air pressure, and look at the 
tread for punctures and inside 
the tire for devices that could 
disable your vehicle later. Peer 


under the engine compartment 
to see if any fluids are leaking. A 
favorite strategy among thieves 
is to perforate the radiator hose 
with a nail or awl. After 100 
miles or so, the rubber expands, 
causing coolant to leak out. The 
vehicle consequently overheats, 
requiring you to pull off the road 
and become a vulnerable target. 


When you need to refuel, se¬ 
lect a gas station where you can 
pay directly at the pump with a 
credit card. Keep your vehicle 
locked during the fueling proc¬ 
ess. When traveling with an¬ 
other person, insure that some¬ 
one is behind the wheel every 
time you must stop. If you need 
to stop for a brief rest, choose a 
location that offers a clear, wide 
view of the area, and keep your 
engine running. 

When you are leaving a se¬ 
cure convention or facility, just 
prior to loading your coins in 
the car, go to the restroom even 
if you don’t feel you need to. 
Hours might pass before you 
have another safe opportunity. 
If you are traveling alone and 
must use a restroom, seek out a 
convenience store or gas station 
where you can park in clear view 
of the attendant. If appropriate, 
ask him or her to keep an eye 
on your car. Avoid designated 
rest areas on state highways, as 
they are known to attract petty 
thieves. A high-traffic truck stop 
is a better choice. 

If you feel yourself getting 
fatigued, stop at a national 
hotel/motel chain. The expense 
is minimal compared to the po¬ 
tential loss of your property or 
life. Make sure you take your 
valuables with you. Carry an ex¬ 
tra cable lock to secure them in 
your room. (Plumbing works 
well as an anchor point.) 

Some thieves intentionally 
collide with drivers to distract 
them. “Car bumping” is most 
prevalent in large cities like Los 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, Mi¬ 
ami and Houston. Keep your car 
doors locked and windows up, 
and have a can of pepper spray in 
close proximity. (A far more ef¬ 
fective spray is wasp killer, as it 
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Be sure to regularly maintain your vehicle, as the last thing you want is a breakdown. 
Replace the tires, hoses and brakes a little sooner than you normally would. 



A BEFORE YOU DEPART,, make sure your coin case is the last item you put in the 
trunk. When you arrive at your destination , remove and secure the coins first. 


can blind an assailant for up to 
three days.) If someone ap¬ 
proaches you, have it ready to 
use should the seemingly harm¬ 
less pedestrian turn out to be an 
attacker looking to break your 
window. Again, it is safer to drive 
away from a dangerous situation 
than it is to defend yourself. 

If you are involved in a car¬ 
jacking, immediately give up 
your vehicle. Many drivers have 
been injured trying to resist. If, 
however, you are ordered back 
into your car, do not do it, even 
if the assailant is armed. Your 
chances of survival are better if 
you do not get into the vehicle. 

Internal 

Sometimes folks ask me what 
kind of vehicle is the most se¬ 
cure. Few people can afford to 
go out immediately and buy a 
new car in which to transport 
their coins. However, when pur¬ 
chasing an automobile, it makes 
good sense to consider its safety 
and security systems, both pas¬ 
sive and active. Many govern¬ 
ment agencies use the Chevrolet 


Suburban or Ford Expedition. 
Both can be easily modified 
with additional security and 
safety features. BMW and Mer¬ 
cedes have optional locking sys¬ 
tems and non-breakable win¬ 
dows. Somewhere between flying 
down the highway in a convert¬ 
ible with your hair blowing in 
the wind and your coin case on 
the back seat, and traveling in 
an Abrams tank, you will find a 
vehicle with the safety options 
that are right for you. 

If you decide to make do with 
your present car, you can take 
steps to make it more secure. 
Prior to loading your inventory 
for a coin show, be sure you 
have a full tank of gas. Use a 
locking gas cap to prevent 
intentional fuel contamina¬ 
tion. If your car’s hood does not 
lock from the inside, have an in¬ 
ternal lock installed. 

Darkly tinted glass helps 
conceal your cargo, but also can 
draw the attention of law en¬ 
forcement. Drape your cases 
and bags with a blanket, sheet 
or tablecloth. If your car has a 


vanity plate, especially one that 
identifies you as a collector, re¬ 
place it. Remove all bumper 
stickers, as they are readily re¬ 
membered and make it easier 
for a thief to tail you. 

Be sure to regularly maintain 
your vehicle, as the last thing 
you want is a breakdown. Re¬ 
place the tires, hoses and brakes 
a little sooner than you normally 
would. Subscribe to AAA or an¬ 
other roadside-assistance serv¬ 
ice. Don’t try to repair a flat tire 
yourself when transporting valu¬ 
ables, unless you want to provide 
a criminal with a dreamed-of 
opportunity. Keep road flares, 
flashlights and a can of Fix-a- 
Flat® tire inflater at the ready. 
Some brands of tires allow you 
to continue to drive, even after a 
puncture or blowout. 

An excellent theft deterrent 
is an auto alarm that disables 
the car. I am aware of two in¬ 
stances in which coins were an 
unexpected bonus during a com¬ 
mon auto heist. One coin dealer 
I know went into a convenience 
store to get a cup of coffee, leav¬ 
ing his keys in the car with the 
engine running. When he re¬ 
turned, his vehicle—and his in¬ 
ventory—were gone. He called 
the police, who later found the 
car with all the coins still in the 
trunk, undisturbed! That dealer 
is perhaps the most careless— 
and luckiest —numismatist I 
know. (I’d like to offer a word of 
warning at this point. When 
locking your car with a remote 
key, be sure you are not being 
observed, as thieves can capture 
your code and open your vehicle 
at a later date and location.) 

When you are transporting 
valuables, a smartphone is a 
must. For instant assistance, 
pre-load the highway patrol 
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If you are determined to carry a firearm while traveling, 
research the laws in your state and the areas you plan to visit, 



could outrun me, but not while 
carrying a handle-less, 75- 
pound case in both hands. 

Firearms 

Driving with a firearm in a vehi¬ 
cle can be a headache for the 
law-abiding citizen. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there is little consistency 
in state regulations in this re¬ 
gard. If you are determined to 
carry a firearm while traveling, 
research the laws in your state 
and the areas you plan to visit. 


A WHEN YOU REFUEL, lock your vehicle and 
pay with a credit card at the pump . 

^ INVESTIGATE STATE LAWS before you 
travel with a firearm . 

numbers of the states through 
which you plan to travel. It 
amazes me how quickly state 
troopers respond, even in areas 
that appear to be remote. Some 
newer cell phones have the abil¬ 
ity to search for the nearest 911 
dispatchers, based on your lo¬ 
cation. In an emergency, leave 
the phone on so the operator 
can monitor your situation. 
However, use discretion when 
discussing coin business on a 
mobile phone, as it can be easily 
scanned using simple devices 
available at most radio or elec¬ 
tronics stores. 

When packing your vehicle, 
always remember, “Coins in last 
when departing—coins out first 
when arriving.” Lock your coin 
cases to the inside frame of your 
vehicle. A simple eyebolt can be 
installed in your trunk by any 
mechanic. Tether the case using 
a sheathed, coil-type bicycle 


lock. These are not easily sev¬ 
ered with bolt cutters and will 
make a “bump, snatch and run” 
more difficult. Also, be sure 
to lock your doors immediately 
after sitting behind the wheel. 

With regard to coin cases, I 
prefer the hard-sided Pelican™ 
brand. When paired with a 
case-hardened, four-tumbler 
lock, it is the most secure op¬ 
tion available. The handles on 
most are the weakest point, and 
without one, heavy cases are 
very difficult to carry. To slow 
down thieves, deliberately over¬ 
load your case(s), but not so 
much so that you injure yourself 
during loading and unloading. 
Thousands of robbers probably 


Better Safe than Sorry 

Everyone makes mistakes, but 
try to avoid repeating them, es¬ 
pecially when it comes to your 
personal safety. If you routinely 
violate your own security proce¬ 
dures and have not been a vic¬ 
tim, consider yourself lucky. If 
you want to gamble, I recom¬ 
mend you go to a casino! 


This article is not intended to 
be a legal or tactical guide. The 
author invites readers’ comments 
and suggestions. Send them to 
Colonel Steven Ellsworth (Ret.), 
c/o Butternut, P.0. Box 2869, 
Brentwood, TN 37027, e-mail 
butternut@butternut.org. 
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WORLD COINAGE 


by Steven Bieda 
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foSO ALTHING 
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Three commemoratives that 
celebrate the world’s oldest 
Parliament sport atypical motifs. 
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Adapted from The Centinel (Spring 2015), official publication of the Central 
States Numismatic Society (centralstates.info). 


S A STATE legislator 
and former political sci¬ 
ence instructor, I have 
a natural interest in 
coinage depicting or 
commemorating leg¬ 
islative bodies. For example, the 
United States Mint has struck 
several issues recognizing Con¬ 
gress, and two classic commem¬ 
orative half dollars that show the 
state capitols of South Carolina 
(1936) and Iowa (1946). More re¬ 
cently, one of the four 2009 Lin¬ 
coln Bicentennial cents features 
the “old” Illinois Capitol build¬ 
ing, while another shows the 
U.S. Capitol under construction. 

Similarly, our neighbor to the 
north has struck several coins 
depicting the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment. Some of my favorites, 
however, both for their subject 
matter and design, are the three 
1930 Icelandic commemoratives 
that celebrate the millennium of 
the Althing, the world’s first 
parliamentary system. The de¬ 
signs on these attractive coins 
differ from the norm by not de¬ 
picting government buildings. 
They are interesting and fresh, 
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but also have medieval and mys¬ 
tical qualities. 

Iceland & Its Coinage 

Iceland is an island nation 
in Northern Europe that lies 
northwest of the United King¬ 
dom between the Greenland Sea 
and the North Atlantic Ocean. 
It occupies a strategic location 
between Greenland and Europe, 
is the westernmost European 
country and its capital, Reyk¬ 
javik, is the northernmost na¬ 
tional capital in the world. 

The Kingdom of Iceland 
was a constitutional monarchy 
that was formed by the Danish- 
Icelandic Act of Union signed 
on December 1, 1918. It lasted 
until June IT, 1944, when a na¬ 
tional referendum established 
the Republic of Iceland. 

The nation has more land 
covered by glaciers than any¬ 
where in continental Europe and 
is a hotspot for volcanic activ¬ 
ity. Because of this combina¬ 
tion, Iceland often is referred to 
as the “Land of Fire and Ice.” 

At almost 40,000 square 
miles, Iceland consumes an area 


slightly smaller than Kentucky. 
At the time of this writing, ap¬ 
proximately 340,000 people re¬ 
side there. By comparison, more 
than 585,500 individuals live in 
Wyoming, the least populated 
U.S. state. 

The krona (plural kronur) is 
Iceland’s currency. It was origi¬ 
nally subdivided into 100 aurar 
(singular eyrir), but this system 
is no longer used. The word 
krona, meaning “crown” (corona 
in Latin), is related to other 
Nordic currencies, such as the 
Danish and Norwegian krone 
and the Swedish krona . 

Early Settlement 

Iceland was founded by Norse 
(Norwegian) and Celtic (Scot¬ 
tish and Irish) immigrants dur¬ 
ing the late 9th and 10th cen¬ 
turies. Modern-day Icelanders 
often point to the former as 
their ancestors and speak 
fondly of their Viking past. 
While there is some argument 
as to the motives of the first 
widespread Nordic settlement, 
convention holds that the 
Norsemen were fleeing the 


tyranny of Norwegian King 
Harald Fairhair, who drove 
them from their ancestral lands 
in southern Norway. Arriving 
in Iceland, they threw the high 
seats over the side of their long¬ 
boats and built their new home¬ 
steads where the seats washed 
ashore, believing that the divine 
hand of Thor would choose 
the spot. 

Much of the country’s his¬ 
tory is recorded in The Book of 
Settlements: Landnamabok , an 
early saga written by a well- 
respected priest named Ari 
Thorgilsson (also known as Ari 
the Wise). In addition to de¬ 
scribing the first settlement, it 
includes a discussion of Ice- 

4 NORSEMEN FLEEING the tyrannical rule 
of King Harald Fairhair threw the high seats 
from their ship and , believing that the god 
Thor (below) would guide their way , built 
homes wherever the seats washed ashore . 



land’s conversion to Christianity 
and, of relevance to this article, 
the development of the Althing. 
According to Ari the Wise, the 
creation of Parliament was a 
novel solution to the problem of 
deciding on a system of laws for 
the newly created country. The 
exiled Norsemen quickly de¬ 
veloped their own national 
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2 Kroiturs 

The 35.5mm 2 kronurs was 
struck in bronze and weighs 
20g. It has an incused, lettered 
edge that states the coins’ 
denomination. The Saxon 
State Mint struck 20,000 in 
medal rotation. 

The obverse features a female 
figure in classic attire seated in a 
massive chair. In her right hand 
she clasps a book of the laws, in 
her left is the torch of freedom. 
Her right foot rests on a large 
two-edged sword, signifying 
peace. To her right on the arm of 
the chair is the hammer of Thor, 
and the Christian cross appears 
at her left. These symbols repre¬ 
sent the mingling of the religion 
of the early settlers and their 
later adoption of Christianity. 
She is flanked by the commemo¬ 
rative dates 930 and 1930. 
The designer’s initials, 
B.B. (for Baldvin 
Bjornsson) are at 
the bottom right. 

The reverse de¬ 
sign is in the form 
of a battle shield 
quartered by wide- 
nailed bands; inside 
the four quarters are 
legendary guardian 
spirits that appear 
in the book Heim- 
skringla , or “Orb 
of the World.” At 
the top left is a 
vulture; top right a 
dragon; lower left a 
bull; and lower right a 
giant holding a staff. Around 
the periphery of the shield be¬ 
tween large nail heads in small 
letters is a runic inscription 
that, when translated, reads 
THE ALTHING WAS FOUNDED 
NINE HUNDRED AND THIRTY, 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY. The designer’s initials, 
T.M. (for Tryggvi Magnusson), 
appear at the lower right. 



5 Kronurs 

The 35.5mm 5 kronurs was 
struck in silver and weighs 22g. 
Like the 2 kronurs, the denomi¬ 






nation is rendered in incuse let¬ 
ters on the edge. The mint pro¬ 
duced 10,000 in medal rotation. 

The obverse shows a man 
in ancient costume, rep¬ 
resenting the individ¬ 
uals who formu¬ 
lated the first code 
of laws, standing 
at the site of the 
meeting of the 
first Althing —a 
level stretch of 
ground surrounded 
by high canyon walls 
of volcanic rock. 

The peripheral in¬ 
scription trans¬ 
lated from Ice¬ 
landic reads A 
COUNTRY MUST 
BE FOUNDED ON 
LAW/ 930-1930. De¬ 
signer Baldvin Bjorns- 
son’s initials are at the bot¬ 
tom center. 


incused on the edge. Although 
issued in 1930, the date ap¬ 
pears nowhere on the coin. 
Like the 5 kronurs, 10,000 of 
these commemoratives were 
struck in medal rotation. 
The obverse design 
features the figure of 
Thule, king of the 
Northland, seated on 
a throne. If this coin 
were issued today, 
commentators would 
probably liken it to 
something out of the 
popular HBO series 
Game of Thrones . The 
motif consists of an 
image of King Thule 
resting his hands on 
the bowed heads of a 
boy and girl kneeling 
at either side of him. It 
is definitely imagery that 
stands out from the crowd. De¬ 
signer Einar Johnsson’s initials 
can be found at the lower left. 
Behind the throne are native 
huckleberry bushes. The arms 
of the throne are heads of 
dragons, an element in the 
ancient Norse style 
that represents pro¬ 
tection. In the 
background are 
the sea, moun¬ 
tainous terrain 
and the midnight 
sun, representa¬ 
tive of the topo¬ 
graphy of the land 
and the dazzling natu¬ 
ral phenomenon that 
occurs when the 
country experi¬ 
ences six months 
of almost contin¬ 
uous daylight. 

The reverse fea¬ 
tures an adaptation 
of the Kingdom of 
Iceland’s coat of arms 
(1918-44), which consists of a 
shield charged with a Greek- 
style red cross and features a 
white border. The symbol also is 
significant because it was by a 
decision of the Althing that Ice¬ 
land adopted Christianity in 


THE 1930 ALTHING Millenium 
commemorative set includes 
(clockwise , from left) 2 , 5 and 
10 kronurs . Not Actual Size 


The reverse features two 
intertwined dragons, while the 
peripheral inscription in Ice¬ 
landic reads THE ALTHING 
WAS ESTABLISHED BY ULF- 
LJOT AND ALL THE PEOPLE 
OF THE LAND. This is a quota¬ 
tion from Ari the Wise’s Book of 
the Icelander . Ulfljot was the 
historic figure who delivered 
the code of laws to the first Al¬ 
thing; the designer’s initials, 
G.E. (for Gudmundur Einars- 
son) appear below. 

10 Kronurs 

The highest-denominated 
coin—the 10 kronurs—is one of 
my personal favorites for its 
pure artistry. It is large for 
the era, measuring 45mm and 
weighing 35g. One of the inter¬ 
esting things about this partic¬ 
ular piece is that it contains 
no legends on either the ob¬ 
verse or the reverse—only the 
denomination, which appears 
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The coins’ unique backstory, questionable provenance and delightful 
if somewhat mystical designs allow them to stand out. 


A.D. 1,000. The shield is sur¬ 
mounted by the Danish royal 
crown and is supported by the 
four guardian spirits of Iceland. 
A bull and vulture appear at the 
left, while a dragon and a giant 
holding a staff are to the right. 
On a platform upon which the 
shield and figures rest is a war 
ship under full sail, symbolic of 
Iceland’s Viking heritage. The 
designer’s initials, B.B. (again 
for Baldvin Bjornsson) are at 
the bottom. 

Price & Availability 

All three coins are readily 
available today and can be pur¬ 
chased from dealers specializ¬ 
ing in world coins or on Inter¬ 
net auction sites such as eBay. 
The bronze 2 kronurs and silver 
5 kronurs generally trade in the 
$100-$150 range for uncircu¬ 
lated examples, and the silver 
10 kronurs in the same condi¬ 
tion sells for between $200 and 
$250. Encapsulated coins from 
the major grading services also 
can be found. 

As mentioned earlier, the 
original packaging is a little 
more elusive, but occasionally 
appears for sale. It has been 
my experience that these 
sets usually command a pre¬ 
mium and often are in more 
pristine condition than the in¬ 
dividual coins generally found 
in the marketplace. 

I’ve often encountered these 
commemoratives encapsulated 
in three-coin Capital Plastics 
holders. The company had pro¬ 
duced a special case for this at¬ 
tractive set, and they can be 
found with some frequency on 
Internet auction sites. 

The specimens were issued 
with an antique finish, al¬ 
though some display a darker 



kronurs commemorative. 


AVERSION of the King¬ 
dom of Iceland’s coat of 
arms , which features the 
country’s four legendary 
protectors (a bull , vulture , 
dragon and giant) is 
prominently displayed 
on the reverse of the 10 


patina than others, particularly 
the bronze pieces. The coins, 
especially the 10 kronurs, often 
have rim damage, so it is a 
good idea to pay special atten¬ 
tion to this area. 

As commemoratives of the 
world’s oldest parliamentary 
system, the 1930 Iceland Alth¬ 
ing Millenium coins are an in¬ 
teresting series. The nation of 
Iceland has a somewhat limited 
numismatic history, with only a 
small handful of commemora¬ 
tives. Their unique backstory, 
questionable provenance and 
delightful if somewhat mystical 
designs are all qualities that al¬ 
low them to stand out in the 
crowded field of foreign speci¬ 
mens, and make this series fun 
and interesting to collect. 
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Where have all the 

“POKER CHIPS” 

gone? 

A collector explains how the Series of 1923 $10 Legal Tender note 
became one of the scarcest 20th-century types. 


C hiefs,” “Battleships,” 

“Green Eagles.” Collectors 
of the United States’ great 
large-size bank notes often 
use these evocative nick¬ 
names to describe their holdings. 
The Series of 1923 $10 Legal 
Tender note earned the title 
“Poker Chip” because the circu¬ 
lar design behind each number 
“10” on the back resembles a 
g gaming token. Issued for only a 
h few days, the Poker Chip is a 
< scarce and desirable type, thanks 
< to a unique series of events. 

E 

* Confusing Bills 

. Today, a $10 bill is a $10 bill. In 

<J 

a the first decades of the 20th cen- 

z> 

| tury, however, the situation was 
o more complex. During that time, 
S the United States issued cur- 
< rency under several different au- 
> thorities; each type was sup- 
£ ported by its own law and backed 
g by a specific asset or guarantee. 
I An American holding a $10 note 
in 1915, for example, might have 
a Series of 1901 Legal Tender 
note (backed by the general 
credit of the federal govern¬ 
ment); a Series of 1902 National 
Currency note (backed by a local 


bank with a secondary guarantee 
from the U.S. Treasury); a Series 
of 1907 Gold Certificate (backed 
by government gold-coin stock¬ 
piles); a Series of 1908 Silver 
Certificate (backed by the same, 
except silver coins); or a Series 
of 1914 Federal Reserve note 
(backed by the assets of the cen- 



A “POKER CHIP” is slang for a 
Series of1923 $10 Legal Tender 
note . The term refers to the circu¬ 
lar image behind the numeral 
“10” on the back of the bill 


tral bank). The Treasury issued 
all five of these bills at the same 
time, each with a completely dif¬ 
ferent design. In addition to con¬ 
fusing the public and cash han¬ 
dlers, U.S. Bureau of Engrav¬ 
ing and Printing (BEP) staff had 
to make and manage separate 
printing plates for each type. 

Simplified Design 

Looking to eliminate the confu¬ 
sion, the Treasury Department 
began to reform currency in the 
early 1920s. The plan did not 
affect Federal Reserve or Na¬ 
tional Currency notes. However, 
new paper bills dated 1922 or 
1923 with plainer, more modern 
designs were assigned to each 
denomination of Legal Tender 
notes, Gold Certificates and Sil¬ 
ver Certificates. The United 
States gradually reduced the 
number of denominations is¬ 
sued, as well as the types within 
each denomination. With the 
$10, the Bureau printed only 
small numbers of the new Series 
of 1923 Legal Tender notes, but 
did not issue them, as Gold Cer¬ 
tificates and Federal Reserve 
notes met the needs of commerce. 
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After those 15 days, no notes ever left the BEP; 
thus, every example that exists today comes from this brief emergency emission 
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This new Series ► THE SERIES OF 1914 
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$10 Federal Reserve 
note carries a portrait 
of Andrew Jackson on 
an austere white field 
on the front. This im¬ 
age is similar in de¬ 
sign to the Poker Chip 
note and other issues. 

Not Actual Size 


of 1923 $10 Legal 
Tender note resem¬ 
bled the existing 
Series of 1914 $10 
Federal Reserve 
note, with its por¬ 
trait of Andrew Jack 
son surrounded by 
ample white space. 

However, instead of 
the Fed’s illustrations of farming 
and manufacturing, the back of 
the Legal Tender was dominated 
by the large round “10” counters 
or rosettes that give the speci¬ 
men its nickname. 

The Poker Chips would have 
stayed in BEP vaults for decades 
if not for a legal requirement 
specifying that the awkward 
amount of $346,681,016 in legal- 
tender notes must be in circula¬ 
tion at all times. Printing prac¬ 
tices in those days required the 
BEP to age sheets of blank paper 
before printing money, as well as 


A ISSUED FOR ONLY 15 DAYS, the Series of1923 $10 Legal 
Tender note is one of the scarcest U.S. 20th-century paper 
currency types. Not Actual Size 


to dry damp sheets between 
printing the fronts and backs of 
the notes. So, if more bills were 
needed to meet the legal re¬ 
quirement, it was not possible to 
quickly produce an additional 
supply. In February 1926, the 
stored Poker Chips were the only 
legal-tender notes available, and 
the BEP delivered 696,000 to 
the Treasury from February 6 to 
February 20. After those 15 
days, no notes ever left the BEP; 
thus, every example that exists 
today comes from this brief 
emergency emission. 

Star notes 
(which replaced 
imperfect notes 
and have a star in 
the serial num¬ 
ber) appear even 
less often. The 
BEP made about 
4,000 of these 
and only three ex¬ 
ist today. One of 
them was the cen¬ 
terpiece of the 
Dave Rickey Col¬ 
lection of U.S. 
Large-Size Star 
Notes and sold 
by Lyn Knight 
Currency Auc¬ 
tions on June 19, 
2015. Despite its 
modest grade of 
Fine-15, the ex¬ 
ample went for 


$82,600, including the typical 
buyer’s premium. 

Uncommon Notes 

The Series of 1923 $10 Legal 
Tenders became scarce and valu¬ 
able because the government 
mostly used other $10 bills. Two 
additional 1923 notes became 
uncommon for a similar reason. 
The Series of 1923 $5 Silver Cer¬ 
tificate was phased out as part of 
the same reform, with only 
6,316,000 printed. Known as the 
“Porthole” note because of its 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln in a 
circular window, it appears on 
the market less often than the 
Series of 1907 $5 Legal Tender 
note that remained in production 
until the end of the large-size era. 
When production of the Series of 
1923 $1 Legal Tender note ended 
early, the bill was not rare, as 82 
million were made. This number, 
however, pales in comparison to 
the Series of 1923 $1 Silver Cer¬ 
tificate that took its place, with 
more than 2.5 billion put into cir¬ 
culation. The market value of the 
$1 Legal Tender note is about five 
times the price of the comparable 
Silver Certificate. 

The market also gives some 
indication of the surviving popu¬ 
lation. Consider Heritage Auc¬ 
tions’ U.S. currency sale at the 
January 2017 Florida United Nu¬ 
mismatists convention, which is 
typically the largest paper money 
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grade, but does not show the even 
greater jump that could be ex¬ 
pected when only 500 examples 
are available for all the collectors 
of U.S. large-size notes. 

Unification at Last 

The Bison and other notes of its 
period remain favorites of collec¬ 
tors because of their dramatic 
artwork. Like the Series of 1923 
$1 and $5 notes, however, the $10 
bill did not have the allegorical 
artistry of its predecessors. It 


more closely resembled the 
small-size notes that debuted a 
few years later. Although still 
technically impressive and 
printed to the highest standards, 
the 1923 designs gave up god¬ 
desses and allegorical figures in 
favor of historical portraits and 


plain denominations. A Treasury 
Department annual report de¬ 
scribed the 1923 notes as “admit¬ 
tedly utilitarian in character.” 

This movement toward a uni¬ 
fied design came closer to ful¬ 
fillment a few years later in 1929 


with the beginning of small-size 
currency. (Most of the initial 
small-size notes were dated 1928, 
but the Treasury began distrib¬ 
uting them in 1929.) Although the 
United States continued to issue 
notes with a variety of legal au¬ 
thorizations and backings, each 
denomination bore the same 
images. The colors of the Treas¬ 
ury seals and subtle varia¬ 
tions in wording distinguished 
notes that seemingly were identi¬ 
cal to the general public. 

Returning to 
the $10 bill, for 
example, Gold 
Certificates, Sil¬ 
ver Certificates, 
National Cur¬ 
rency notes, Fed- 
eral Reserve 
notes, and Fed¬ 
eral Reserve 
Bank notes is¬ 
sued in the late 
1920s and early 
1930s showed 
the same por¬ 
trait of Alexander Hamilton 
(Jackson was moved to the $20), 
same small “10” denomination 
at each corner on the front and 
back, and same engraving of the 
U.S. Treasury building. As the 
Treasury gradually discontinued 
currency types over the ensuing 
decades, the sit¬ 
uation contin¬ 
ued to simplify, 
and by 1970 on¬ 
ly the Federal 
Reserve note 
remained. This 
meant that, as 
did most other 
countries, the 
United States 
used just a sin¬ 
gle type of bank 
note for each 
denomination. 
For better and for worse, the re¬ 
form was complete. 

The Poker Chip, however, did 
not go away. Military Payment 
Certificates (or “MPCs,” used 
on American military bases 
overseas) often reused elements 



A THIS SERIES 541 $10 Military Payment Certificate , first 
issued in 1958 , repurposed the circular counters that gave the 
Poker Chip its name . Not Actual size 



A ALL THE 1923 NOTES, like this $1 Silver Certificate , used 
plainer designs resembling the small-size notes that debuted 
a few years later. Not Actual Size 


from late-19th- and early-20th- 
century currency. Check the 
back of the Series 541 $10 MPC 
first used in 1958 to see the fa¬ 
miliar “10” counters. The Series 
691 MPCs (printed in 1969 but 
never issued) returned to the 
Series 541 designs, including 
the iconic rosettes. 

Enduring Engravings 

Even more importantly, the 
Poker Chip design lives on in 
the currency in our wallets to¬ 
day. The Jackson portrait and 
general layout continued on the 
face of the several types of z 
Series of 1928 and 1929 $20 L 

z> 

notes that were issued when * 
the United States switched 2 
to small-size currency. Those 1 
stayed in production with the o 
same general outline for dec- | 
ades, and the Series of 1996 
“Big Head” redesign kept the 
same central portrait. 

The artistic rendering of the 
much-anticipated Harriet Tub- 
man $20, expected to debut in a 
few years, has not been final¬ 
ized. However, its back will in¬ 
clude a nod to the long-lived 
Jackson $20 notes, possibly to 
keep the president’s image fa¬ 
miliar to U.S. currency users 
around the world. 
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Get A Handle on Your Coins 
with New Supersafe® 

2x2 Self-Adhesive 
Coin Holders 

State-of-the-Art in coin preservation 
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QtV 
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RC17 

17.5mm 

$11.95 



RC20 

20mm Penny/Dime 

11.95 



RC22 

22.5mm Nickel 

11.95 



RC?5 

25mm Quarter 

11.95 



RC27 

27.5mm SBA and Sacaaawea Dollars 

11.95 



RC30 

30mm 

11.95 



RC32 

32.5mm Half Dollars 

11.95 



RC35 

35mm 

11.95 



RC37 

37.5mm 

11.95 



RC39 

39.5mm Moraan. Peace and Ike Dollars 

11.95 



RCUS 

US Assortment 

11.95 



| Name 

Subtotal 



1 AHHrpcc 

Sales Tax 

, NY only 




Shipping: 10% 


1 City_ 

State Zip 

($4 minimum) 


| Credit Card # Exp. 

Total 



John Jonus AN A #3124172 
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Call toll-free 877-507-5758 • Visit us on the web: www.showgard.com 
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1 - 800 - 735-1311 
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Ancients 


Grant Shobar 


ANA 3173178 


COINS OF THE BIBLE 

Numerous tales from this sacred text involve currency. 


T hough the generally accepted 
definition of “biblical coin” 
extends to all specimens minted 
-- in the Holy Land (ancient Pal¬ 
estine), the literal application 
is limited to the coins referenced 
in the Bible. As stated by David 
Vagi, director of Numismatic 
Guaranty Corporation Ancients in 
his article “NGC Ancients: Bibli¬ 
cal Coins,” “The most eagerly 
sought of all biblical coins are the 



■known 
*y unit. 


c 30 pieces of silver,’ the ‘Tribute 
Penny,’ the ‘Widow’s Mite’ and 
the bronzes of Pontius Pilate.” 

Biblical references to coins date 
back to the Old Testament. For 
example, the gold darics and sil¬ 
ver sigloi (singular siglos) of Dar¬ 
ius I (or “Darius the Great”) are 
mentioned, as are talents (rings of 
gold, silver, bronze or iron) and 
their division into smaller units. 
With Guinness World Records es¬ 


timating that more than 5 billion 
Bibles have sold, it is no surprise 
that demand is high for these fun¬ 
damental pieces of global history. 

Gold, Silver, Bronze 
& Iron Talents 

While not technically coins, talents 
were exchanged in much the same 
way and precursed ancient issues. 
By definition, a talent is a chunk of 
metal of a particular weight, usu¬ 
ally melted into a round disk or 
ring shape. A single talent was 
more than 75 pounds, so when 
King David, “took the crown 
from [the] king’s head,” put it on 
his own head, and “it weighed a 
talent of gold” (II Samuel 12:29), 
this was quite a feat, indeed. The 
mention of talents was used inter¬ 
changeably as a measurement of 
weight and a unit of money. 

Even though the talent was the 
largest unit of measurement, it was 
still commonly used in trade, de¬ 
spite its obvious bulk. The talent 
constituted 60 minas , with each 
mina equal to 50 shekels . A shekel 
was equivalent to 2 bekas , and 
finally each beka was 10 gerahs 
(thus, 1 talent was equal to 60,000 
gerahs). There was no organized 
system in place to assay talents or 
create standards for use, so it was 
(for the most part) left up to the 
merchant to decide whether to tip 
the scales in his favor during trade. 

According to a recent Coin 
World article by Gerald Tebben, 
this monetary system dated back 
to the era of Moses. In the biblical 
book of Exodus (30:12-13), the 
Lord told Moses that every Is¬ 
raelite in the census “is to give a 
ransom for himself to the Lord [...] 
This is what everyone who is regis¬ 


tered is to give: half a shekel ac¬ 
cording to the shekel of the sanctu¬ 
ary [the shekel weighed 20 gerahs], 
half a shekel as a contribution to 
the Lord.” Based on this, it can be 
concluded that the talent system 
was in place for many centuries— 
perhaps a millennium—before 
coins were struck for the first time 
in the ancient world. (When they 
eventually were issued, they con¬ 
tinued to be called shekels). 

Perhaps the most famous men¬ 
tion of this monetary unit is in 
“The Parable of the Talents” 
(Matthew 25:14-30). In the tale, 
three servants are given a varying 
number of talents. Two returned to 
their master having made a profit, 
while one did not. The latter is re¬ 
buked for not using the gift in the 
same way. Realizing the immense 
weight and resulting inconvenience 
of using talents in trade, the need 
for a more effective system was 
clear, which eventually came in the 
form of coins. 

Coinage of 
Darius the threat 

The books of the Old Testament 
rarely make reference to coins. 
With the invention of coinage 
usually attributed around the 
7th-century B.C., it is somewhat 
surprising that the only mentions 
of anything more specific than 
the generic bullion silver and gold 
talents are the gold darics and 
silver sigloi of Darius I, king of 
Persia. Most famous for lead¬ 
ing the Achaemenid or First Per¬ 
sian Empire (550-330 B.C.) to its 
peak in terms of territory, Darius 
also was responsible for innumer¬ 
able construction projects that re¬ 
defined trade and transportation. 
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Further, he introduced the daric 
and siglos with the intent of creat¬ 
ing a universal currency. Thanks 
to the dependable intrinsic values 
of the precious metals and their 
high purity (approximately 8.1 to 
8.5g of 98- to 99-percent gold in each 
daric), the coins circulated with suc¬ 
cess across borders and continued to 
further the Persian economy. The 
book of Ezra attests to this wide¬ 
spread usage: 


When they arrived at the house of 
the Lord in Jerusalem, some of the 
heads of the families gave freewill 
offerings toward the rebuilding of 
the house of God on its site. Ac¬ 
cording to their ability they gave to 
the treasury for this work 61,000 
darics of gold, 5,000 minas of silver 
and 100 priestly garments. (2:68-69) 



A THIS DARIC of Darius the Great 
(r. 521-486 B.Cofeatures a kneeling 
king on the obverse and an incuse punch 
on the reverse . Actual Size: 15mm 


The “house” spoken of, widely 
known as the Second Temple (which 
had replaced Solomon’s Temple after 
it was destroyed in 586 B.C. by the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire), was first au¬ 
thorized in 538 B.C. by Cyrus the 
Great, predecessor of Darius. How¬ 
ever, it was not finished until 515 B.C. 
under Darius the Great. 

During this period, the gold daric 
evidently had taken hold in general cir¬ 
culation and was being used in volume. 
While biblical translations sometimes 
can be unclear, scholars generally agree 
that the gold daric minted under Dar¬ 
ius is the same coin referenced in the 
book of Ezra. Called the adarkonim in 
original Hebrew in both the books of 


Ezra and Nehemiah, the specimen is 
then refered to as dram —sl name virtu¬ 
ally interchangeable with the daric. 

The exact date of mintage is un¬ 
known, but given that Darius ruled 
in 521-486 B.C., it certainly falls 
within this period. Featured proudly 
on the obverse is a great king kneel¬ 
ing while facing to the 
right, with an arrow nocked 
in his bow and a quiver on 
his back. On the reverse is 
an incuse punch without an 
identifiable pattern. The 
Persian daric of the Achae- 
menid Empire eventually 
was replaced by the stater 
of Philip II of Macedonia 
depicting a biga (two¬ 
wheeled chariot). This was 
in turn replaced by the 
Nike stater of Alexander 
the Great, as noted in the 
Encyclopaedia Iranica. 

The sigloi were the silver counter¬ 
parts of the daric and share much 
of the same story. Weighing 5.4 to 
5.6g of 97- to 98-percent silver (later 
downgraded to 94-95 percent), the 
siglos circulated alongside its more 
expensive cousin: the daric. The first 
daric design under Darius (c. 521- 
510/505 B.C.) depicts a side view of an 
archer king from the waist up on the 
obverse, while the reverse displays 
the same incuse shape as the daric. 
The later motif (c. 510/505-486 
B.C.) portrays the same image 
of the kneeling archer king 
as the daric, with an incuse 
design on the reverse. 

As a result of the large 
quantity melted down by 
Alexander II, coupled with 
the coin’s biblical signif¬ 
icance, gold darics issued 
under Darius the Great have 
become extremely rare and 
are in high demand. They 
do not often appear at 
auction, but when they 
do, they sell for between 
$15,000 and $25,000. 

Silver sigloi are not as 
scarce as gold darics, but still 
command high prices, ranging from 


less than $100 for raw, low-grade 
specimens to more than $200 in Fine. 
Quality examples do not often appear 
on the market. 

Widow 9 s Mite 

Perhaps the most famous of all the 
coins of the Bible, the “widow’s 
mite” was introduced by 
66 Jesus and taught of sacri- 

_ fice and generosity. The 

story is dictated in the 
books of Mark as well 
as Luke: 


As this poor 
widow gave 
a sum 

representing all 
that she had, 
she made a 
true sacrifice. 


99 



Jesus sat down opposite 
the place where the offer¬ 
ings were put and watched 
the crowd putting their 
money into the temple 
treasury. Many rich people 
threw in large amounts. 
But a poor widow came 
and put in two very small 
copper coins, worth only a few cents. 

Calling his disciples to him, Jesus 
said, “Truly I tell you, this poor 
widow has put more into the treasury 
than all the others. They all gave out 
of their wealth; but she, out of her 
poverty, put in everything—all she 
had to live on.” (Mark 12:41-44) 


As this poor widow gave a sum rep¬ 
resenting all that she had, she made a 
true sacrifice for God and her faith, 
while others around her donated 
spare change. The moral of the 
story is that it is not impor¬ 
tant how much one gives, 
but, rather, the sacrifice 
made in order to give. 


^ PRUTOT minted between 
103 and 76 B.C. are more 
commonly known as 
“widow’s mites.” 

Actual Size: 13mm 

The “two very small 
copper coins” mentioned 
are in fact prutot (singu¬ 
lar prutah), which were 
minted under King Alexan¬ 
der Jannaeus of Judaea be¬ 
tween 103 and 76 B.C. The ob- 
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verse displays an anchor symbolizing 
Judaea’s naval strength, while the re¬ 
verse shows a star (sometimes thought 
to be a wheel) that symbolizes heaven. 

That the coins were referred to 
as “mites” comes from the King 
James Bible. At the time this transla¬ 
tion was published (1611), the 
prutah was a small- 
denomination coin, so 
it was only natural to 
call the specimen a 
mite in order to en¬ 
sure the reader’s 
understanding of 
the story. The mites 
that circulated dur¬ 
ing the time of King 
James were still 
in use well after 
A.D. 1611, when 
they were no longer 
minted. The pru- 
tot gained the nick¬ 
name “widow’s mite 
in the late 1500s. Since 
then, the “very small copper 
coins” have been endearingly—but in¬ 
accurately-referred to as such. 

Tribute Penny 

The “tribute penny” is another well- 
known coin that makes an appearance 
in the Gospel of Luke: 

So they asked him, “Teacher, we 
know that you speak and teach 
rightly, and show no partiality, but 
truly teach the way of God. Is it 
lawful for us to give tribute to Cae¬ 
sar, or not?” But he perceived their 
craftiness, and said to them, “Show 
me a denarius. Whose likeness 
and inscription does it have?” They 
said, “Caesar’s.” He said to them, 
“Then render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” 

(Luke 20:21-25) 

While there is some debate and 
uncertainty, the silver denarius 
minted from A.D. 14-37 that bears the 
image of Emperor Tiberius, the third 
of the “Twelve Caesars,” generally is 
regarded as the specimen in question, 


▼ THE EMPEROR TIBERIUS 

appears on the obverse of 
this denarius , which often 
is called the 
“tribute penny” 
Actual Size: 19mm 



which came to be known as the 
tribute penny. 

As a result of the clever use of the 
coin in this teaching, it has gained 
much interest in the field of numis¬ 
matics. Oddly enough, these denarii 
would have been uncommon in circu¬ 
lation in Judaea during the time of 
Jesus, despite that Tiberius was the 
Roman caesar. Today, the coin is in 
great demand. 

Featured on the obverse along with 
the wreathed and ribboned 
profile of Tiberius is the 
inscription TI[BERIVS] 

CAESAR DIVI/AVG[VSTI] 

F[ILIVS] AVGVSTVS, which 
loosely translates, “Caesar 
Augustus Tiberius, son of 
the Divine Augustus.” On 
the reverse, a regal woman 
thought to be Livia (widow 
of Augustus and mother of 
Tiberius) sits upon an or¬ 
nate chair. Representing 
Pax, the Roman goddess of 
peace, the figure holds an 
olive branch in her left 
hand and a tall scepter in the other. 

30 Pieces of Silver 

A solemn moment in biblical history, 
the betrayal of Jesus at the hands of 


The 30 pieces 
of silver promised 
to Judas 
have since 
become important 
symbols of 
the betrayal. 


Judas Iscariot has been rendered as a 
woodcut by Albrecht Diirer; sculpted 
by Francisco Salzillo; and painted by 
Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio, to 
name a few. The 30 pieces of silver 
promised to Judas for turning Jesus 
over to the Sanhedrin (Jewish high au¬ 
thorities who possessed both religious 
and political jurisdiction) have since 
become important symbols of the be¬ 
trayal and act as a warning not to turn 
one’s back on God. When Judas felt the 
burden of his actions after accepting 
money for his betrayal, 

He was seized with remorse and re¬ 
turned the thirty pieces of silver to the 
chief priests and the elders. “I have 
sinned,” he said, “for I have betrayed 
innocent blood.” “What is that to 
us?” they replied. “That’s your re¬ 
sponsibility.” So Judas threw the 
money into the temple and left. Then 
he went away and hanged himself. 

(Matthew 27:3-5) 

It is now accepted that the silver 
pieces exchanged were shekels from the 
mint of Tyre (present-day Lebanon). 
This is the only coin Herod the Great 
minted in Jerusalem. These were used 
to pay the temple tax and were strewn 
about the floor as Jesus angrily drove 
the merchants from his Father’s house 
(John 2:15-16). Given their biblical 
connection, the coins are 
in high demand. 

Struck in silver, the Tyr¬ 
ian shekel (and half shek¬ 
el) bears the profile of the 
Phonecian god Melkart on 
the obverse and an eagle 
standing on the prow of 
a ship on the reverse. The 
date of the coin is also ren¬ 
dered in Greek letters along 
the reverse, alongside the 
inscription TYPOY IEPA2 
KAI AZYAOY, meaning “of 
Tyre the holy [city] and 
[city] of refuge.” Between 
the years 127 and 19 B.C., a 95-percent 
silver composition was used, after 
which time Rome began sourcing 80- 
percent silver from the Far East. This 
new composition, however, was not 
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◄ SHEKELS FROM the mint in Tyre 
were given to Judas as payment for 
turning Jesus over to the Sanhedrin. 

He sealed the betrayal with a kiss , 
which is shown in this c.1304-06fresco 
by Giotto di Bondone. Actual Size: 27mm 


pure enough to satisfy the temple tax. 
Religious leaders asked the emperor if 
they could continue minting coins of 
their own, but in a higher purity. He 
obliged them under the condition that 
the same design be used. Interestingly, 
the idea of adopting pagan designs did 
not seem to be a problem, and they 
continued to be minted until A.D. 65. 
As noted in an NGC article by Josh 
Illingworth, the most popular dates 
are A.D. 33/34, the year Jesus is 
thought to have been crucified (though 
many argue that his death occurred in 
A.D. 30/31), as well as those struck in 
1 B.C./A.D. 1 (“millennium shekels”). 

As a result of the large number 
of pieces minted over a long span 
of years, silver shekels of Tyre can be 
bought for prices ranging from several 
hundred for lower-grade, common- 
date coins up to thousands for higher- 
grade, better-date specimens. 

Bronzes of Pontius Pilate 

Pontius Pilate, prefect of Judaea from 
A.D. 26 to 36, changed the course of 
history when he sentenced Jesus of 
Nazareth to death by crucifixion. From 


that fateful moment, the paradigm of 
civilization was forever altered as this 
new force of religion and morality was 
introduced. Since then, wars have 
been waged, lives have been sacrificed, 
and love has been shown in the face of 
hate—all this, in part, because of the 
decision of one man: Pontius Pilate. 

The coins of this noted figure benefit 
from the fascination of those who want 
to get more in touch with the past. The 
bronzes are remarkably unique, as they 
were made both during the exact time 
of Jesus’ teaching and in the city of his 


ATHE BRONZES OF Pontius Pilate , 
including this A.D. 30 example , were 
struck during the time of Jesus in the 
same city in which the latter resided. 

Actual Size: 16mm 


crucifixion. Furthermore, they were 
minted under the ruler who authorized 
his crucifixion. It might very well be 
that coins handled by Jesus are now in 
someone’s collection! Needless to say, 
much curiosity surrounds these small 
and simply designed pieces. 

Under each prefect of Judaea, the 
only coins made were bronze prutot, not 
dissimilar to the prutot of Alexander 
Jannaeus (essentially a larger, more 
valuable version of the widow’s mite). 
Pilate only struck examples in A.D. 29, 
30 and 31. During this time, two differ¬ 
ent designs were used, both of which 
contained pagan symbols offensive to 
the Jewish people. This was in spite of 
the Jewish prohibition against the in¬ 
clusion of images of persons or ani¬ 
mals on their coinage (which techni¬ 
cally was not violated). 

Shown on the obverse of the A.D. 
29 bronze are three ears of barley, 
along with the date in Greek. On the 
reverse is a simpulum (Roman ladle or 
wine decanter used in sacrificial cere¬ 
monies and as the sign of Roman 
priesthood). Along the edges of both 
obverse and reverse is the Greek 
inscription TIBGPIOY KAICAPOC, 
meaning “of Tiberius Emperor.” 

The obverse of the A.D. 30 and 31 
coins feature a lituus (curved staff used 
in Roman religious rituals by augurs or 
religious officials) inside the customary 
Greek inscription, with the date inside 
a laurel wreath on the reverse. 

Despite that most specimens cros¬ 
sing the auction block are poorly 
struck or heavily worn, the bronzes 
make up for this with their exquisite 
history and sentimentality. Rightfully 
so, these coins capture the minds 
of the world, as collectors are trans¬ 
ported to the time of Christ some 
two millennia ago. 

Assembling a collection of biblical 
coins can be a daunting but rewarding 
task. Arguably, no other area of col¬ 
lecting holds quite the same historical 
significance as the specimens that are 
referenced in the best-selling book of 
all time: the Holy Bible. 

ancients@money.org 
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Anthony J. Swiatek 

PROFESSIONAL NUMISMATIST 


HONESTY • INTEGRITY • RELIABILITY 


Very Trusted Name 
Since 1968 


Wanted Immediately! Your Coins & Currency. 

Mr. Commem also buys and sells ALL U.S. 
Coinage. NOT ONLY COMMEMORATIVES! 

We attempt to pay the highest prices for your 
coinage, currency or entire collection, as we have 
been doing since 1968. 

www.anthonyjswiatek.com • uscoinguru@aol.com 

518 - 581-7000 

Cell: 518-300-0969 

63 Spring Street, Saratoga Springs, NY 12866 
P.O. Box 684, Saratoga Springs, NY 12866 



rSS5 &NGC © 




LM 

Mr. Commemorative 
50th ANA President 

2002 Farran Zerbe 
Memorial Award Winner 

Past President, Society for 
U.S. Commemorative Coins 


PCGS - NGC - ANACS 
CERTIFIED COINS 


Buying and Selling • Call (973) 304-0520 

Fax (973) 304-0914 

also buying the following items: 


• STRICT ORIGINAL BU 
PREMIUM QUALITY 
ROLLS OF SILVER 
DOLLARS, WALKING 
LIBERTY HALVES, MER¬ 
CURY DIMES (PAYING 
COMPETITIVE PRICES) 


• 1936-42 GEM ORIGINAL 
PROOF SETS & SINGLES 

• AU55 TO MS65 U.S. GOLD 

• CC DOLLARS IN ORIGINAL 
GOVERNMENT PACK 

• BULLION, GOLD, SILVER 
PLATINUM PRODUCTS 


Website: S.G RARE COINS, INC. 

SGRaieCoins.com ^ Ay£ 

SGRareCoins@gmail.com HAWTHORNE, NJ 07506 


EBAY TOP RATED SELLERS: GO TO OUR WEBSITE TO ACCESS OUR 4 EBAY STORES 



SAL GERMANO 
ANA LM #3580 
PNG #481 



RARE COINS, INC. 




The ANA wants YOU to provide 
a theme for 2018 National 
Coin Week, April 15-21! 


The 95th annual NATIONAL COIN WEEK will 
focus on the role of numismatics in building 
bridges and promoting unity and reconciliation. 

Theme submissions should reflect this focus. 

The ANA member who provides the winning theme 
receives a 2017 American Eagle one ounce silver proof coin! 

Use the form available at 

AMERICAN 

www.NationalComWeek.org or 

www.money.org. The deadline f\ LJ l \ I b l\ /\ I I C 

for submissions is Oct. 31. AccnriATinM 
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VOLUME 130 • No. 11 


JVetrs 


AWARDS 



AINA Establishes 
the Shekel Prize 

Annual honor bestowed on an 
Israeli scholar for his first book. 


A Yoav Farhi, the first recipient of the AINA’s Shekel Prize, will receive this 
modernistic medal, which depicts three shekels on its reverse. Not Actual size 


The board of direc¬ 
tors of the Ameri¬ 
can Israel Numismatic 
Association (AINA) 
recently introduced 
the Shekel Prize, an 
annual award that will 
be given to the author 
who writes the best 
book on ancient 
Judaean, Holy Land, 
Israeli or Jewish numis¬ 
matics. The inaugural 
winner is Yoav Farhi 
for his work Khirbet 


Qeiyafa Vol. 5: Excava¬ 
tion Report 2007-2013, 
The Numismatic Finds: 
Coins and Related 
Objects, which includes 
contributions by 
C. Lorber, S. Shalev 
and S. Shilstein. 

According to the 
Israel Exploration Soci¬ 
ety, the book’s pub¬ 
lisher, the coins found 
in the region “con¬ 
tribute a great deal to 
our knowledge of the 


monetary economy of 
Judaea and its neigh¬ 
bors during the transi¬ 
tion from the Persian to 
the Hellenistic periods.” 
Farhi will accept the 
award—a high-relief, 
3-inch bronze medal 
designed by Victor 
Huster—later this year 
at a ceremony in Israel. 

To learn more about 
the AINA and its pro¬ 
grams and services, 
visit theshekel.org. 


EDUCATION 

MONEY 

TALKS 

Contribute to the 
hobby by giving 
a presentation. 

Share your ideas and re¬ 
search with fellow hobbyists 
by delivering a Money Talks 
presentation at the ANA’s 
2018 National Money Show® 
in Irving, Texas, to be held 
March 8-10, 2018. Lectures 
should be between 30 and 
45 minutes in length, in¬ 
cluding questions from the 
audience, and be accompa¬ 
nied by a digital presenta¬ 
tion. To submit a proposal, 
fill out the form at money 
.org (select “Money Talks” 
from the “Events” drop¬ 
down menu) by December 1. 
A brief description of your 
presentation, as well as a 
short biography, is required. 
For more information, con¬ 
tact ANA Numismatic 
Educator Sam Gelberd 
at sgelberd@money.org , 
phone 719-482-9846. 
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PHOTO: ANA ARCHIVES/CALEB NOEL 


AW V'lr.v continued 


HONORING MEMBERS 

NOMINATE DESERVING HOBBYISTS 

Recognize your fellow collectors! 

If you are active in your local numismatic community, you undoubtedly know several hobby heroes—individuals who are 
always willing to share their time, talents, energy and ideas. Why not nominate them for prestigious ANA awards, presented 
at the Association’s annual convention and Summer Seminar? 

All nominations must be submitted in writing—300 words or more for the Numismatic Hall of Fame, and 50 to 100 words 
for all other awards. Please include the date of submission, the nominee’s name, background (awards, support of the hobby, 
etc.) and birth date (if known). Additional information, including award purposes, criteria and nomination forms, can be found 
online at money.org. To nominate an individual for a service award or the Numismatic Hall of Fame, use the form available on 
the ANA website (go to money.org and select “Community,” then “Awards” from the dropdown menu), or contact ANA 
Awards Coordinator Ann Rahn at 719-482-9867 or arahn@money.org. 

Nominations accepted through January 15, 2018 (12 p.m. Mountain Time) 


■ Numismatic Hall of Fame (“Historic Era,” deceased more 
than 25 years prior to induction) 

■ Farran Zerbe Memorial Award for Distinguished Service 

■ Lifetime Achievement Award 

■ Elvira Clain-Stefanelli Memorial Award for Achievement 
in Numismatics (limited to female nominees) 

■ Numismatist of the Year 

■ Harry J. Forman Dealer of the Year 


■ Numismatic Art Award for Excellence in Medallic Sculpture 

■ Adna G. Wilde Jr. Memorial Award for Exemplary Service 

■ Medal of Merit 

■ Glenn Smedley Memorial Award 

■ Lawrence J. Gentile Sr. Memorial Award for Outstanding 
Adult Advisor 

■ Young Numismatist of the Year 

■ Outstanding District Representative 



PIECES OF HISTORY 

Must-Have 

Medals 

ANA’s 126th Anniversary set 
is still available for purchase. 

> Limited numbers of the two- 
medal set struck by Medallic 
Art Company to celebrate the 
ANA’s 2017 World’s Fair of Money® 
in Denver and the 50th anniversary 
of its Colorado Springs headquar¬ 
ters on the campus of Colorado Col¬ 
lege are available for purchase. The 
sets (limited to 125), which consist 
of 39mm bronze (shown) and silver 
specimens, are available for $100 
each. To order or to request addi¬ 
tional information, phone 800-514- 
2646, ext. 115, or e-mail membership 
@money.org. 


A (Brief) Guide to 

ANA MEMBER BENEFITS 


* Platinum Membership ($46/year) 

Digital and print magazine subscription 

* Gold Membership ($28/year) 

Digital magazine subscription 

Platinum and gold members also enjoy: 

■ Free admission to the Edward C. Rochette 
Money Museum in Colorado Springs. 

■ Free admission to the World’s Fair of 
Money® and National Money Show®. 

■ The ability to checkout books from the 
Dwight N. Manley Numismatic Library from 
anywhere in the continental United States. 

■ Direct grading submissions to NGC. 

And so much more! 
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PHOTOS: JOHNSON COUNTY NUMISMATIC SOCIETY/ROBERT B. KELLEY 


OFFICIAL SALE 


CLUB NEWS 

Round TWo 

The JCNS releases its 
second 50th anniversary set. 

Earlier this year, the Johnson 
County Numismatic Society (JCNS) 
of Lenexa, Kansas, released a 
seven-piece elongate set in honor of 
its 50th anniversary. As part of its 
continued celebration of this mile¬ 
stone, the club is offering a brilliant- 
uncirculated encased cent set that 
uses 1967(P) and 2017-P Lincoln 
Memorial specimens. To purchase 
for $10 plus $1 shipping, contact 
Mark McWherter at markimc 
@att.net. To learn more about the 
JCNS, visitjcns.org. 



Not Actual Size 



Familiar Face 

Kagin’s, Inc. chosen as the 2018 
National Money Show auctioneer. 


For the second year in 
a row, Kagin’s, Inc. will 
serve as the official 
auctioneer for the Na¬ 
tional Money Show® 
(NMS), to be held 
March 8-10, 2018, at 
the Irving Convention 
Center in Irving, Texas. 
As the current ANA 
Vice President, Dr. 
Donald H. Kagin, presi¬ 
dent of the firm, has 
and will continue to re¬ 


cuse himself from any 
discussions and votes 
regarding the 2018 
NMS auction contract. 
“The show...is shaping 
up to be a great one, 
with hundreds of lots 
already consigned,” 
says Kagin. 

To consign items 
for the official auction, 
contact Kagin’s at 888- 
852-4467 or e-mail 
Don@ Kagins.com. 


TEACHER A STUDENT 

Postcard from Potosi 

A Summer Seminar instructor's visit to 
the city’s first mint still resonates. 


> In October 2016, ANA Summer Seminar in¬ 
structor Ricardo de Leon Tallavas, along with 
ANA members Dan Sedwick and Agustm Garcia 
Berneche, represented the American Numismatic 
Association at the National Mint of Bolivia’s inau¬ 
gural “Meeting of Historians and Numismatists” in 
Potosi. The trio met with more than 40 representa¬ 
tives from over 21 countries at the coining facility’s 
first location, which sits at an elevation of 13,420 
feet above sea level. “Having the privilege of being 

there made me feel on 
top of the world in 
more ways than one,” 
Tallavas recalls. 

During the five-day 
event, the Mexican nu¬ 
mismatics expert, who 
also works as an ele¬ 
mentary school teacher in Houston, Texas, gave 
talks on the Mexican Mint of San Luis Potosi (1827- 
93), the first coining facility authorized by the gov¬ 
ernment after the War of Independence (1810-21); 
silver and gold at the conquest of Mexico; and the 
coinage of Iturbide. Says Tallavas, “The entire city 
stopped to welcome us. Music and folkloric dances, 
traditional foods and curiosity were the norm. 
Everyone expressed such kindness and warmth.” 



EDUCATION 

COUNTERFEITS IN 
THE CLASSROOM 

Success marks the ANA’s latest 
pre-show seminar. 

> On Wednesday, September 20, and Thurs¬ 
day, September 21, the ANA conducted a 
course on “Counterfeit U.S. Coins: Cents 
through Silver Dollars.” The seminar was held 
prior to the Virginia Numismatic Association’s 
(VNA) 59th Annual Coin Show at the Freder¬ 
icksburg Expo & Conference Center in Freder¬ 
icksburg, Virginia. 

During the two-day class, instructor Brian 
Silliman, a former Numismatic Guaranty Cor¬ 
poration grader and conserves taught 14 stu¬ 
dents how to authenticate key and semi-key 
counterfeits and altered coins; die-struck 
counterfeits; and recent Chinese-made fakes. 
“No matter what topic Brian is teaching, he 
manages to make it come alive for attendees,” 
says ANA Seminar Coordinator Amber 
Bradish. “I want to thank Wayne Flerndon of 
Wizard Coin Supply for loaning lamps and 
other necessary equipment, and the VNA for 
providing breakfast, lunch and snacks.” 
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AW V'lr.v continued 


Convention Update 

convention@money.org • 800 - 367-9723 


Mark your calendar for the ANA’s 2018 National Money Show® in Irving, Texas (March 8-10), and World’s Fair of Money® in Philadel¬ 
phia, Pennsylvania (August 14-18). These annual events offer access to hundreds of dealers, spectacular exhibits, entertaining and 
informative educational programs, and fun family activities. Follow us on Facebook ( facebook.com/numismatics ) and Twitter 
( twitter.com/ANACoins ), or visit us online at money.org. 


National Money Show® Irving, TX World’s Fair of Money® Philadelphia, PA 

Irving Convention Center ■ March 8-10, 2018 Pennsylvania Convention Center ■ August 14-18, 2018 


6 

o 



ANA member clubs that plan to 
attend the 2018 National Money 
Show® in Irving, Texas, March 8- 
10, have the opportunity to book 
a complimentary meeting room 
at the Irving Convention 
Center. Request forms are 
available at money.org/ 
nationalmoneyshow/clubs or 
by contacting the ANA Conventions 
Department, phone 719-482-9839, e-mail con- 
ventions@money.org. As space is limited, clubs are en¬ 
couraged to make reservations no later than January 20. 


TEXAS SHOW 

CALL FOR 
RESERVATIONS 

Clubs are invited to meet in Irving. 


cc 
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TUmmiks ibr Ymma* Support! 

The ANA recognizes the following donors for their contributions. To learn 
how your gifts of cash and material advance the Association’s mission, 
e-mail donate@money.org or phone toll-free 800-367-9723, ext. 111. 

DONATIONS September 2017 


CASH ($1,000+) 

Anonymous 
Bob Campbell 
Jim Stoutjesdyk 

CASH ($500+) 

The Colonel Steven K. 
Ellsworth Trust 

CASH ($100+) 

Anonymous 
William Bauer 
Jim Carr 
Stephen Carr 
Andy Dickes 
Rick Ewing 
Bill Fivaz 
David Gladfelter 
Keith L. Grove 


Robert Hammang 
Kimberly S. Kiick 
Matthew Kleinsteuber 
Zachary Lauer 
C.J. Leach 
Georgia Maas 
Jack McCush 
Robert Mook 
Northwest Detroit 
Coin Club 
Ken Park 
Ralph Sherwood 
David Stark 
Jeffrey Zarit 1 

CASH ($50+) 

Stanley Chu 
Barbara J. Gregory 
Maxwell Gregory 


Nancy J. Kuyers 
Gerald Miele 

CASH ($25+) 

Anonymous 
Timothy Ernst 
Frank Kwiatkowski 
Las Vegas Numismatic 
Society 
Eugene White 

IN KIND 

Anonymous 
William Burd 
Don Compton 
Michael Contursi 
George Finkes 
Cary Hardy 
Max Hensley 



Richard Horst 
Kimberly S. Kiick 
Larry Knee 

The Estate of Chester 
L. Krause 
Albert Lubran 
David Menchell 
Numismatic Guaranty 
Corporation 
Kenneth Olive 
John Potterat 
Juan L. Riera 
Al Russell 
Ray Williams 
Robin Zullow 


Matching Gifts 

You can multiply your 
charitable donations to 
the ANA if your employer 
offers a matching gift 
program. Check with 
your Human Resources 
Department today for 
further details. 


Footnotes: 

1 In memory of Colin R. 
Bruce II 



“Art, History.” 

www.CoikHakitiebOnline.com 

p.O. Box 70, Weston, ma 02403 

1-800-COINS-00 

John Arge ANA 121 1684 
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Money Museum 


LM 5999 


Douglas Mudd 


ONLINE BROWSING 

The ANA features an impressive amount of material 

on its website, including current and past exhibits. 


H 


ello again! This month, I would 
like to highlight an aspect of the 
Edward C. Rochette Money 
— Museum’s ongoing 
programs that is “vir¬ 
tually” unknown—our 
Virtual Exhibits and 
other online presenta¬ 
tions. (I know, I know... 
curators are not known 
for their comedic abili¬ 
ties.) The ANA’s web 
presence has grown by 
leaps and bounds over 
the past few years. The 
increase in content is 
due in part to the ex¬ 
pansion of the museum into the 
online realm. 

An important element of this 
development is the ANA website’s 
improved accessibility and ease of 
navigation—thanks to the efforts 
of Digital Content Director Pete 


it 

The Association’s 
web presence has 
grown by leaps 
and bounds over 
the past few years 
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▼ ONLINE VISITORS can explore the Museum’s “Virtual 
Exhibits ” including the current World War I display (right). 


Gentzler and Creative Services 
Coordinator Ben Smith, who col¬ 
laborated with me, Collection Man¬ 
ager Andy Dickes and 
Museum Specialist 
Rob Kelley to convert 
the museum’s digital 
content into functional 
and attractive web- 
ready files. 

I invite you to join 
me for an armchair 
tour of the most in¬ 
triguing Museum pages 
on the ANA website. 
(Follow along on your 
preferred Internet de¬ 
vice!) Three sections are updated 
weekly: “Virtual Exhibits,” the 
“Online Collection” and “Tales 
from the Vault.” Museum content 
can be found under the “Discover” 
dropdown menu at money.org. 
Choose “Money Museum” at the 

. top, and you will be 

able to view museum- 
related topics. (You 


also can reach museum content 
through various links from other 
pages or go directly to money 
.org /money - museum.) 

To begin your tour, select 
Money Museum; you will see 
“World War I Exhibit” at the top 
of the dropdown menu. This page 
highlights the main-gallery dis¬ 
play, which changes approxi¬ 
mately every 18 months. It also in¬ 
cludes an overview of “Trenches 
to Treaties: World War I in Re¬ 
membrance,” along with links to 
the WWI virtual exhibit, other 
ANA pages of interest—includ¬ 
ing articles from The Numisma¬ 
tist—said related websites. As with 
most of the content on the ANA 
website, you can easily navigate to 
a number of other pages. 

The next stop is the Museum’s 
“Virtual Exhibits,” where you will 
find a selection of displays de¬ 
signed specifically for the web 
(money.org/money-museum/virtual- 
exhibits). These range from our 


VIRTUAL EXHIBITS 

The ANA'S Virtual Exhibits webpage takes popular displays from the Edward C. Rochette Money Museum and makes them available online to 
enthusiasts around the country and world. Learn about the museum's spectacular rarities, explore a wide range of historical subjects, and expand 
your collecting knowledge and interests. These virtual exhibits allow you to view high resolution images and detailed information about 
fascinating numismatic objects. 



WWI in Remembrance 

View Exhibit > 


The Continental Dollar of 1776 

View Exhibit > 


The Be bee Collection 


ANA Headquarters 50th Anniversary 

View Exhibit > 








THE COLLECTOR'S CHOICE: n c c , T | 

MORGAN DOLLARS COUNTERFEITING 

iviu^AlN UULLftlV) AN ANCIENT CRIME 



TRENCHES TO TREATIES 

World War I in Remembrance 


WORLD WAR I EXHIBIT 

AT THE MONEY MUSEUM 

Called “The Great War” and more optimistically ‘The War to End All 
Wars,” World War I was an event that changed the world’s political map 
and the fabric of civilization. 

To honor the 100th anniversary of United States involvement in World 
War I, the Money Museum, operated by the American Numismatic 
Association (ANA) and located adjacent to Colorado College, is 
unveiling its newest exhibit: Trenches to Treaties: World War I in 
Remembrance. 

The exhibit showcases coins and paper money from combatant 
nations, art medals and military decorations, as well as weapons and 
uniforms to illustrate the events and effects of World War I politically, 
economically and socially. 
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ANA 3186324 


Bookmarks 


Cynthia Wood-Davies 


South-of-the-border-pillars...1793 cent...northern gold. 


NEW & NOTABLE RELEASES 

^ A Variety Guide to the Frac¬ 
tional Pillar Coinage of Mexico 
City, 1732-1771, Brad Yonaka 
(ANA Library Catalog No. FB60 
Yon.B 2017) 

In 1732 the Spanish colonial mint 
at Mexico City released the first 
machine-struck coins of the New 
World. They were dubbed “pillars” 
after the Pillars of Hercules that 
flank the Straits of Gibraltar, 
which appeared on the obverse 
and symbolized the Old and New 
World uniting un¬ 
der Spanish rule. 

The last variety 
guide for these coins 
was published more 
than 10 years ago. 
Yonaka has com¬ 
bined new facts, in¬ 
cluding his own ori¬ 
ginal research with 
historical and tech¬ 
nical information. 
The book devotes at 
least one page to 
each type and fea¬ 
tures more than 400 black-and- 
white photos. Collectors of Span¬ 
ish colonial and/or Mexican 
coinage who have a rudimentary 
knowledge of 18th-century mint¬ 
ing processes will especially ap¬ 
preciate this resource. 

The 262-page, spiral-bound vol¬ 
ume measures 6x9 inches and sells 
for $18 (plus $3 shipping). To pur¬ 
chase, write Agorocu Consulting, 
Inc., P.O. Box 41515, Long Beach, 
CA 90803, or e-mail the author at 
acanthite@live.com. 



> ANA members can borrow books, auction 
catalogs, periodicals, videos and DVDs for 
only the cost of postage and insurance. E-mail 
Hbrary@money.org, phone 719-482-9821, or 
visit money.org and select “Library” from the 
“Discover” dropdown menu. 


^ About Cents II, Jim Neiswinter 
(GB32.Nei.J 2017) 

Jim Neiswinter has collected 
large cents for more than 35 years. 
This book focuses on his favorite— 
the 1793 Flowing Hair, specifically 
the Sheldon-NC5 Wreath cent that 
is pictured on the cover. Like all 
good numismatic sleuths, Neiswin¬ 
ter is willing to follow the research 
trail wherever it leads. He does not 
hesitate to address controversies 
or delve into the difficulties of 
attribution and die-variety identi¬ 
fication that numismatists, both 
historical and contemporary 
(Sylvester Crosby and Walter Breen 
among them), have encountered as 
they studied this series. 

The result is a delightful anthol¬ 
ogy of documents, images (includ¬ 
ing fascinating cent-rubbings by 
his favorite numismatist, Joseph 
N.T. Lenick), and anecdotes about 
the circumstances and people 
whose stories have intersected with 
this coin. Large-cent specialists 
and anyone up for a lively tale will 
enjoy this book. 

The 134-page text measures 
8 Vz x 11 inches and retails for $50 
(plus shipping). For more informa¬ 
tion or to order, e-mail the author 
Sitj_neiswinter@hotmail.com. 



About Cents II 



Jim Neiswinter 


^ The Gold Coins of Newfound¬ 
land, 1865-1888: How Newfound¬ 
land Came to Possess a Spectacu¬ 
lar Mintage of Gold Coins, Harvey 
B. Richer (HA82.Ric.H. 2017) 

In this book, Canadian author 
and astronomy professor Harvey B. 
Richer explores the history of New¬ 
foundland through its coinage. Al¬ 
though its economy was based on 
the barter system (and despite that 
it was one of Great Britain’s poor¬ 
est colonies), the spirit of the fron¬ 
tier prevailed, resulting in these 


T/u 

GOLD COINS 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

1865-1888 



How Newfoundland came to possess 
a spectacular mintage of gold coins 


HARVEY B. RICHER 

stunning issues. Newfoundland was 
the only British colony in North 
America to strike gold issues for 
general circulation. 

Richer traces the coins’ develop¬ 
ment and production using original 
documents and color photographs, 
interweaving the stories of the in¬ 
trepid people who lived and traded 
in mid-19th-century Canada. He 
presents technical numismatic in¬ 
formation in a format that will en¬ 
gage casual readers and inform se¬ 
rious collectors. 

The 182-page book measures 
7 3 A x 9V 2 inches. It retails for 
$34.95 (U.S. and CAD) and can be 
purchased at boulderpublications.ca 
and from major online booksellers. 

library@money.org 
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Numismatist Profile 


GERRY FORTIN ANA 1203080 

The foremost expert on Liberty Seated dimes 

stays ahead of the curve on numismatic research. 


F or nearly 40 years, Gerry 
Fortin worked in high-level 
technical and sales posi- 
-- tions. After receiving a de¬ 
gree in electronics engineering 
from the University of Maine in 
1978, he devoted much of his 
life to the discipline. However, 

Fortin’s demanding career was 
often stressful, and for decades, 
he used the hobby as an escape. 

Four years ago, he made the 
leap and opened Gerry Fortin Rare Coins, 
a decision he hasn’t regretted for a minute. 

“This business venture,” he explains, “pri¬ 
marily services the needs of Liberty Seated and 
Capped Bust collectors. I provide a broad offer¬ 
ing of original Liberty Seated and Capped Bust 
coinage, both encapsulated by third-party grad¬ 
ing services and raw, for the dis¬ 
criminating collector.” Fortin has 
become the leading expert on Lib¬ 
erty Seated dimes. He serves as 
president of the Liberty Seated Col¬ 
lectors Club (LSCC) and was in¬ 
ducted into its hall of fame in 2013. 

His journey to the top began with 
a childhood fascination with the 
hobby. “I collected coins until the 
age of 12. Then girls, rock music and 
stereo equipment were more impor¬ 
tant.” In 1987 he became reac¬ 
quainted with his boyhood interest 
by acquiring Morgan dollars. Seeking a more 
challenging specialty, Fortin discovered Liberty 
Seated dimes, which aligned with his love of 
Civil War history. “What started as a goal to 
build a complete date and mintmark set in Fine 
grade turned into one of the finest Mint- State 
sets ever assembled for that denomination.” 

For 14 years (1990-2004), Fortin researched 
die varieties of Liberty Seated dimes that he 
compiled into an e-book, The Definitive Resource 
for Liberty Seated Dime Die Variety Collectors. 

(To access, visit seateddimevarieties.com.) This 


radical move came at a time when 
many hobbyists had yet to em¬ 
brace digital references. Says 
Fortin,“Being a technologist in 
the electronics industry, I be¬ 
lieved the next generation of col¬ 
lectors would be better served 
with Internet-based die-variety 
information.” He was quickly 
proven correct, and his work has 
become the go-to industry refer¬ 
ence, with Fortin attribution 
numbers being used by major auction companies 
and third-party grading services. 

The distinguished scholar is proud of his ac¬ 
complishments but is quick to recognize three 
numismatists for their mentorship: Brian 
Greer, with whom he shares an interest in die- 
variety research; Chris Pilliod, a metallurgist 
who taught him about the origi¬ 
nality of and strike characteristics 
found on silver coinage; and Jim 
O’Donnell, who was instrumental 
in teaching Fortin about condi¬ 
tional survival rates and the rarity 
of certain mint-state dimes (be¬ 
fore third-party grading compa¬ 
nies had created more complete 
population reports). 

Some collectors believe that 
the future of the hobby rests in 
the hands of young numismatists. 
Fortin, however, knows this isn’t 
true in the Liberty Seated field and focuses his re¬ 
cruitment efforts on 30- to 45-year-olds, noting, 
“Such coins require disposable income.” As pres¬ 
ident of the LSCC, Fortin has made numerous 
changes to attract this demographic, including 
updating the club’s flagship publication, The Go- 
brecht Journal , to a larger color format and teach¬ 
ing a course with John Frost on “Developing a 
Passion for Liberty Seated Coinage” at the ANA 
Summer Seminar. “Innovation is imperative for 
remaining relevant in our fast-paced, technology¬ 
centric society,” he says. —Caleb Noel 
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Innovation is 
imperative for 
remaining relevant 
in our fast-paced, 
technology¬ 
centric society. 
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Counterfeit Detection 


Numismatic Guaranty Corporation 



1916 HALF DOLLAR 


A forger altered the date on a genuine 1946 Walking Liberty 

to make it resemble the popular low-mintage issue. 




n 1946 the Philadel 
phia Mint struck 
more than 12.1 
— million Walk¬ 
ing Liberty half 
dollars. Today, 
those coins are 
worth perhaps 
$20 each in About 


► THE NUMERAL “4” on this 
genuine 1946 Walking Liberty 
half dollar was changed to a “1” 
to imitate a 1916 specimen. 

Actual Size: 30.6mm 


Uncirculated 
grade. The 1916 
(P) Walking Lib¬ 
erty, however, 
had a mintage of 
only 608,000, and 
a specimen is worth 
at least 10 times more 
than a 1946 example in the 
same condition. 

Obviously, with just a one-digit 
difference in date, the 1946 half 
dollar is a prime candidate for al¬ 
teration. A case in point is the 
1916-dated half recently submitted 


▼ THE LENGTH of Liberty’s thumb is shorter and 
the flag details less distinct on the 1916 specimen. 


to Numismatic Guar¬ 
anty Corporation 
(NGC). It is im¬ 
mediately ap¬ 
parent that the 
coin is a genu¬ 
ine mint product, 
with good detail 
overall. But per¬ 
haps the detail is 
a bit too good for a 
1916 specimen. 

Many collectors 
don’t realize that 
the mint made 
a subtle change 
in the design of 
the Walking Lib¬ 
erty half in 1918. 
In addition to 
strengthening the 
lines in the flag 
and dress, it also 
lengthened the thumb 
on Liberty’s outstretched 
hand. These slight design varia¬ 
tions can be used to determine if a 
coin was struck pre- or post-1918. 
In the photographs below, note the 
short thumb and lack of detail in 
the billowing flag on the genuine 
1916 specimen. The altered piece 
shows the same long thumb and 
enhanced flag detail as the au¬ 


thentic 1946 example. 

The date on the altered piece 
also is problematic. In the photos 
on the following page, the spacing 
between the “9” and the second 
“1” in the dates of the two “1916” 
pieces is different. The second “1” 

§6 


With just a one-digit 
difference in the date, 
the 1946 half dollar is a 
prime candidate for alteration. 


99 

on the altered piece almost cer¬ 
tainly was once a “4,” as the space 
to the left is too wide. This spac¬ 
ing more closely matches that of 
the genuine 1946. Additionally, 
the style of the second “1” doesn’t 
match the first, as it resembles 
a Roman numeral rather than 
the proper Arabic numeral. The 
strengthened dress lines from the 
1918 hub change are very easy to 
see on the altered specimen and 
1946 coin. 
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A THE WIDE SPACE between the “9” and the second “1” on the altered spec¬ 
imen suggests the host coin bore a 1946 date . 


Last, but not least, the obverse 
of this coin has been extensively 
tooled. Note how the middle three 
rays of the sun have been obliter¬ 
ated. It is unclear why this was 
done, as it makes no sense to call 
more attention to the coin by 
eliminating such major design ele¬ 
ments. Perhaps this was a practice 
piece for a “coin doctor.” 

This altered half dollar is not 
particularly deceptive. However, it 
demonstrates that forgers always 
are honing their skills to make 


their products more convincing. 
Therefore, collectors must be vigi¬ 
lant and keep their eyes open for 
counterfeits and alterations. And 
remember, every coin graded and 
encapsulated by Numismatic Guar¬ 
anty Corporation is guaranteed to 
be authentic. 

counterfeitdetection@money.org 


* THREE RAYS on the altered 1946 
Walking Liberty half dollar were 
inexplicably removed . Perhaps the 
forger was honing his technique. 




You Gotta See It 
To Believe it. 


Imagined & Engineered By 

■ KEVIN UPTON 

RARE COINS, INC. 


Imagined & Engineered By 

n KEVIN UPTON 

RARE COINS, INC. 


ActlonVu Coins 

A whole new way to enjoy coin collecting ” 

For More Information...Call Louis at Kevin Lipton Rare Coins • 310-712-8118 
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365 CLOVERLEAF DRIVE, SUITE A, 
BALDWIN PARK, CA 91706, USA 
TEL: 626-369-5099 OR TOLL FREE: 1-800-574-5788 
FAX: 626-369-5199 
EMAIL: INFO@MINGFENGUS.COM 


UNITED STATES PAPER MONEY 


BUYING 

and 

SELLING 

‘T fie ‘Tinest in ‘Taper JVfoney 
Wanted to ‘Turcliase: 

• Individual Rarities • Large Size Notes 

• National Currency • Error Notes 

• Small Size Notes • Specimens/Proofs 

• Serial Number Ones • Packs 


FREDERICK J. BART 
586.979.3400 

e-mail: bart@ExecutiveCurrency.com 
website: www.ExecutiveCurrency.com 



www.mingfengus.com 


ANA #3174048 



P.O. Box 2 
Roseville, Ml 48066 


inanaaai 

1074385 


Share your ideas and research with fellow hobbyists. 


Proposals are due 
December 1. 

Members interested 
in giving a Money 
Talks presentation 
can fill out an online 
proposal form at 
www.money.org . 

(Click on Money Talks 
under the EVENTS heading.) 

For more 

information, email 
sgelberd@money.org. 


° 

£ ,*??/ on 


START MAKING PLANS NOW! 

WWW.NATIONALMONEYSHOW.COM 



Deliver a MONEY TALKS 

presentation at the 
ANA’s 2018 Irving, TX, 
National Money Show® 


AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION 



NATIONAL MONEY SHOW 

March 8-10, 2018 


CO 
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Coins & Collectors 


Q. David Bowers 


LM 336 


LET’S COLLECT: OBSOLETE NOTES 


State-issued paper money is affordable and engaging. 


D 


iversity is an integral part 
of numismatics, and almost 
every collector I have met has 
— explored and become involved 
in various specialties over their 
time in the hobby. Learning about 
something new opens up an entire 
world of challenge and discovery. 
So it is with obsolete bank notes. 

These refer to paper currency 
issued by state-chartered banks in 
the United States from 1782 to 
July 1, 1866, when their use was 
subject to a federal tax. Over a 
long span of years, several thou¬ 
sand financial institutions were 
established by states, and many 
more were contemplated but never 
went into business. 

Although procedures varied, 
generally a group of interested in¬ 
vestors applied to a state legisla¬ 
ture to secure a franchise to con¬ 
duct banking operations. A name 



A THE $3 NOTE issued by Hillsborough Bank of Am¬ 
herst (top) and the Farmers Exchange Bank of Glou¬ 
cester’s $1 note lost their value after both financial insti¬ 
tutions crumbled. Not Actual Size 


was chosen, and a city or town was 
picked for its location. The pro¬ 
posers’ names and the projected 
capital to run the bank also were 
included in the application. 

Each bank had to have a capital 
stock, the requirements of which 
differed from state to state. Gener¬ 
ally, the capital was set up to a 
specific amount, such as $50,000. 
This was to be paid in specie (sil¬ 
ver and gold coins). In actuality, 
much of the capital was paid in 
promissory notes, or IOUs, be¬ 
cause hard money was sometimes 
scarce. Once a certain percentage 
had been satisfied, the bank was 
authorized to issue its own paper 
money up to its paid assets or a 
multiple of that amount. 

Currency was produced by one 
or another of the several dozen 
private engraving and bank-note 
companies, most of which were lo¬ 
cated in Philadelphia, New 
York City and Boston. De¬ 
nominations ranged from $1 
to $1,000 and were selected 
by the bank. Most popular 
were values of $1, $2, $3, 
$5, $10 and $20. Although 
the notion of a $3 bill seems 
unusual today, it was con¬ 
sidered for use on federal 
paper money when the gov¬ 
ernment was planning Legal 
Tender notes. 

Such bills tended to cir¬ 
culate only regionally. For 
example, a $5 bill issued 
by a bank in Belleville, New 
Jersey, would be received 
and paid out by merchants 
in that area, assuming there 
was no bad news about 
the solidity of the facility. 
However, that same $5 bill 


might be rejected if taken to 
Boston or Charleston, or if ac¬ 
cepted, redeemed only at a dis¬ 
count. During the period of note 
issuance under discussion, the 
vast majority came from east of 
the Mississippi River. New York 
had hundreds of financial institu¬ 
tions and was the most prolific, 
although Massachusetts, Ohio, In¬ 
diana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and some other states had 
many as well. 

Until the so-called Panic of 
1837, there was very little regula¬ 
tion or oversight. The states did 
not have commissions or auditors, 
although reports were required, 
and many irregularities took 
place, such as banks being short of 
capital, the unauthorized printing 
of notes and more. In addition, 
many banks declined, especially 
during times of economic difficul¬ 
ties, such as after the War of 1812 
and the period from 1837 to 1842. 
When a bank fell flat, its notes be¬ 
came worthless. 

Some facilities were fraudulently 
operated, such as the Farmers Ex¬ 
change Bank of Gloucester, Rhode 
Island (the first state-established 
bank to fail), and the Hillsborough 
Bank of Amherst, New Hampshire. 
Each issued large amounts of pa¬ 
per money without any cash in the 
bank. These notes were worthless, 
but no one was prosecuted. In 
fact, the president of the Hills¬ 
borough Bank, Samuel Bell, was 
elected governor of the State of 
New Hampshire! (However, the of¬ 
ficial biography of Bell doesn’t 
mention the fraud.) 

Banks in the District of Colum¬ 
bia had very little regulation. Oc¬ 
casionally, members of Congress 
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Coins & Collectors 


continued 


would check in, but many operations 
could do as they pleased. Counterfeit¬ 
ers had notes printed with fictitious 
bank names along with the address of 
Washington, D.C. Notes of question¬ 
able or nonexistent banks were made 
in large quantities and often sold at a 
discount to exchange brokers, who 
then would circulate them. 

As you can imagine, the entire situa¬ 
tion was wild and wooly! One of the 
most curious institutions was the 
so-called Bank of the United 
States of Pennsylvania chartered 
by the State of Pennsylvania in 


^ CLARK, GRUBER & CO. was 

Colorado’s sole producer of state - 
chartered bills and this remainder 
note (top). The Amoskeag Bank of 
Manchester later evolved into a 
national banking operation. 

Not Actual Size 


1836, with Nicholas Biddle as its 
leading figure. Before that, two 
institutions were called the Bank 
of the United States, each char¬ 
tered by Congress for 20 years— 
one from 1791 to 1811 and the other in 
1816-36. These were mainly owned by 
private stockholders, but the govern¬ 
ment had an interest in them as well. 
When the second Bank of the United 
States closed down in 1836, Biddle 
formed a new bank. It issued notes, 
some in high denominations of $1,000 
or more, imprinted with BANK OF 
UNITED STATES and omitting “of 
Pennsylvania,” causing many citizens to 
think that it was connected with the 
federal government! Although it started 
out with good intentions, perhaps, the 
bank dissolved in the early 1840s 
amidst fraud and failure. 

On the other hand, hundreds of 
state-chartered banks conducted their 
business properly over a period of 
years, and after the National Banking 
Act was passed in 1863, the officers 
and stockholders applied for federal 
charters to become National Banks. If 
the application was accepted, a new 
corporation was formed. This time 
around, National Banks were required 
to purchase 90 percent of their capital 


in federal bonds by paying cash for 
them. Once this was satisfied, they 
could issue their own paper money. 
If a National Bank failed (and many 
did), the paper notes were still worth 
face value and would be redeemed by 
the federal government. 

As national financial institutions 
became more popular, the government 
prohibited the state-chartered ones 
from printing their own paper currency 


and, as mentioned, after July 1, 1866, 
any notes in commerce were subject to 
a tax. In the meantime, state banks 
that had morphed into national entities 
redeemed their notes at par and at face 
value for those of their predecessors. 
The many counterfeit and altered bills 
in circulation were not exchanged, thus 
many are easily available today on the 
numismatic market. 

Collecting obsolete notes is a very 
fascinating specialty, as tens of thou¬ 
sands of varieties exist. A given bank 
operating for a period of decades was 
apt to issue many different notes of 
varying designs. For some banks, many 
dozens of varieties can be collected. 
Each note has certain characteristics, 
including the name of the bank, the lo¬ 
cation, the denomination, a date 
(printed or handwritten), a serial num¬ 
ber, a letter identifying the printing 
plate that produced it, and the signa¬ 
tures of the president and the cashier. 

Some bills were produced but not 
issued at all. These are called “remain¬ 
ders” and are offered in crisp, uncircu¬ 


lated condition. However, such notes 
generally have much less interest to 
collectors than circulated notes signed 
by two bank officers, which is sort of 
the reverse of the value of coins! 

My book on the subject, Obsolete 
Paper Money Issued by Banks in the 
United States , 1782-1866: A Study and 
Appreciation for the Numismatist and 
Historian (ANA Library Catalog No. 
US75.B6), has been a bestseller and 
can be purchased from any nu¬ 
mismatic bookseller or bor¬ 
rowed free of charge from the 
ANA’S Dwight N. Manley Nu¬ 
mismatic Library. Similarly, 
Whitman Publishing is in the 
process of issuing a continuing | 
series specializing in the notes 2 
of different states, illustrating > 
hundreds of notes in color, and ° 
giving values and prices online £ 
at whitman.com. 2 

CL 

If you’re contemplating col¬ 
lecting obsolete bank notes, my 
suggestion is to start by pur¬ 
chasing a number of specimens 
with clearly inked signatures of 
the cashier and president in 
grades from Very Fine to Extremely 
Fine. This was recommended to me 
years ago by dealer Tom Denly, who 
suggested buying only notes with nice 
eye appeal. The good news is a very 
large collection of such bills can be 
obtained for less than $100 each, and 
some for even less than $50. 

One popular way to collect is by 
location, such as notes of Ohio, New 
Jersey or Indiana. Some states have a 
small number of issues and are not 
particularly challenging. The Society 
of Paper Money Collectors ( spmc.org ) 
forms a meeting point for those inter¬ 
ested in all paper currency, and its 
monthly publication Bank Note Re¬ 
porter is devoted to the subject. 

Many bank notes have fascinating 
stories, like the ones shown here. 
Plus, they have appreciated nicely in 
value over the years. Anyone who put 
together a collection 20 years ago will 
find it to be worth more today. The 
future is not known, but the market 
remains strong. 

bowers@money.org 
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Getting Started 


ANNIVERSARY MINTMARK 


The history of America’s premier coining facility 

is remembered through its milestones. 


I n 2017 the United States Mint 
is celebrating its 225th anniver¬ 
sary by issuing several new col- 

- lectibles: a high-relief gold 

coin, a companion silver medal 
and an Enhanced Uncirculated 
Coin Set™. But to me, the most 
compelling memento is also the 
humblest. This year —and this 
year only —cents made at the 
Philadelphia Mint will feature a 
“P” mintmark. 

To understand why this is so 
momentous, here’s a list of mint- 
mark milestones for our nation’s 
first and primary coining facility. 

1793. Coin production at the 
Philadelphia Mint —located in 
what was then the nation’s capi¬ 
tal-commenced in 1793. A mint- 
mark (typically a letter or symbol 
denoting a coin’s origin) was 
standard practice as a form of 
quality control and accountabil¬ 
ity. But in Early America, with all 
coins emanating from one facility, 
mintmarks were not necessary. 






^ THE NEW ORLEANS MINT, shown below in an 
1879 photograph, produced this 1899 silver 

half dollar . Actual Size: 30.6mm 


1838-1906. Six additional 
United States Mint facilities 
opened between 1838 and 1906, 
each with its own mintmark: 
New Orleans, Louisiana (O); Char¬ 
lotte, North Carolina (C); 
Dahlonega, Georgia (D); 

San Francisco, Califor¬ 
nia (S); Carson City, 

Nevada (CC); and Den¬ 
ver, Colorado (also D). 

All coinage dies, includ¬ 
ing those for branch mints, 
were produced in Phila¬ 
delphia, whose coins 
still bore no mintmark. 

But the purpose of 
identification was still 
served: Any U.S. coin 
without a mintmark could 
be traced to Philadelphia. 

1895. In 1895 the 
Philadelphia Mint did 
get a mintmark of 
its own for the first 
time—but it wasn’t 
on a United States 
coin. At that time (and 

for most of the 20th 

century), the U.S. Mint 
struck specimens for 
other nations on a 
contractual basis. 
One such piece, a 
silver 2 decimos from 
Ecuador, indicated its 
origin by spelling out 
‘Philadelphia.” Later, the 
abbreviation “Philada” 
and the letter “P” ap¬ 
peared on other for¬ 
eign issues. 

1942. Philadel¬ 
phia got its first do¬ 
mestic mintmark in 
1942 under unusual cir- 


T THESE COINS—Ecuador’s 1934 
1 sucre (top), the 1942 nickel (center) 
and the 1980 Susan B. Anthony 
dollar—show different versions of 
the Philadephia Mint’s marks. 

Not Actual Size 

cumstances. To conserve 
nickel during World War 
II, 5-cent pieces from 1942 
to 1945 were made of a 
copper-silver-manganese 
alloy. To distinguish the tem¬ 
porary alloy from the usual 
copper-nickel composition 
(which it closely resem¬ 
bled, at least when new), 
these coins had large mint- 
marks above Monticello on 
the nickel’s reverse. 

1965-67. The period of 
1965-67 was a complicated 
time for American coin¬ 
age. There was concern 
| (unfounded) from the 
mint that collectors were 
contributing to a shortage, 
so mintmarks were entirely 
omitted from U.S. coins dated 
1965, 1966 and 1967. Issues struck 
during this period at the three ac¬ 
tive minting facilities (Philadel¬ 
phia, Denver and San Francisco) 
are all indistinguishable, includ¬ 
ing new copper-nickel- clad dimes 
and quarters. 

1975-86. Another period of 
mintmark limitation occurred 
from 1975 to 1986, on the heels of 
a cent shortage. Denver-made 
coins always had “D” mintmarks, 
but pieces made for circulation 
at San Francisco (cents and 
dimes) and West Point (cents and 
quarters) had no mintmarks and 
therefore are identical to their 
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PHOTOS: ANA ARCHIVES/ROBERT B. KELLEY (COINS), HERITAGE AUCTIONS (SUCRE) & LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
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continued 


Philadelphia counterparts. 

1979. By 1979, the tide had 

turned and mintmarks pro¬ 
liferated. When the Susan 
B. Anthony “mini-dollar” 
debuted in 1979, the direc¬ 
tor of the mint expressed a 
desire to raise public aware¬ 
ness of the nation’s first coin¬ 
ing facility, so Phila- . 

delphia issues bore 
a “P” mintmark. This 
promotional measure 
didn’t prove success¬ 
ful, as the Anthony 

dollar was a flop, but . 

it did set a precedent. 

1980. Beginning in 1980, 

“P” for Philadelphia appeared 
on all circulating coins except 
the cent. At a time when 
mintmarks were punched by 
hand into individual dies (and 
with astronomical annual cent 
production), this made sense as a 



A THIS 1980 QUARTER bears the 
San Francisco mintmark , while this 
2017 cent (below) includes a “P” to 
honor the mint’s 225th anniversary. 

Actual Size: 24.3mm (quarter) & 19mm 



labor-saving measure. But be¬ 
ginning in the mid-1990s, 
mintmarks were included on 
master dies and no longer 
were hand-punched. 

2017. Still, it wasn’t un¬ 
til 2017 that cents carried 
Philadelphia mintmarks. No 
advance notice went out for 
this one-year-only in¬ 
novation. It came as a 
surprise to hobbyists 
when the first 2017-P 
cents surfaced. The 
mintmark had been 
. suggested by Phila¬ 
delphia Mint employees—a fine 
idea after 22 5 years of service, 
and one that all numismatists 
can appreciate. 

sander s@ money, org 
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disposed of the evidence, the guards in 
the engine room discovered a large pile 
of Babbitt nickels. Many of them had 
circulated, and one of the Call corre¬ 
spondents had no trouble procuring an 
example in the town of Folsom. The 
counterfeit Babbitt coins were used 
mostly to buy opium (brought in from 
the outside), alcohol, cigarette papers 
and food items from some of the 
guards. The counterfeits were so con¬ 
vincing, they circulated undetected 
throughout the state. Although the 
Secret Service quickly shut down the 
operation, the convicts couldn’t help 
expressing great pleasure in having 
put one over on the warden and 
guards. Their enjoyment was short¬ 
lived, however, as Warden AulPs pun¬ 
ishment was swift and terrible. 

Coyne and Brown were not thought 
to have made the dies. Other in¬ 
mates incarcerated at Folsom Prison 
were most likely the designers/ 
engravers of the spurious pieces. 


Coyne and Brown were simply the 
coiners, but they were the only ones 
held accountable for the crime. 

Nickel Design 

The nickels that Coyne and Brown se¬ 
cretly produced in 1898 most likely 
were of the Liberty Head 
design, which was struck 
by the U.S. Mint from 
1883 until 1912 and was 
currently in circulation. If 
the inmates’ nickels were 
dated 1898, they probably 
would not have had a mint- 
mark, as the San Francisco 
and Denver Mints did not 
begin striking nickels until 
1912 —only Philadelphia 
produced 5-cent pieces at 
the time. 

However, if the duo had dated their 
coins 1885 (1,472,000 mintage) or 
1886 (3,326,000 mintage), these scarce 
issues would have attracted too much 


attention—something they wanted to 
avoid. (By comparison, the Philadel¬ 
phia Mint struck 12,530,292 nickels in 
1898.) We contacted Folsom Prison’s 
Public Information Officer Lieutenant 
Jack Huey, and he informed us that 
no one at the prison museum knew 
anything about the Babbitt 
nickels. After learning 
about the piece and doing 
some online research, he 
found that the Secret Serv¬ 
ice confiscated all the coun¬ 
terfeits they could find. Is 
there anyone out there with 
a different-looking Liberty 
Head nickel that could be a 
Babbitt piece from Folsom? 

How the prisoners made 
the dies and crucibles re¬ 
mains a mystery. Perhaps 
someday the mighty American River 
will give up its long-buried secret to 
some lucky individual. 

oliver-kelly@money.org 
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The counterfeits 
were so convincing, 
they circulated 
undetected 
throughout the state. 
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